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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yn present number of this magazine contains Sizteen Pages Extra, which we have added 
in order to complete the English Racimg Calendar. 

In the June number will be commenced a new series of Original Papers frorh ‘the felici- 
tous pen of “ Frank ForEsTpR.” ‘Spring Snipe Shooting” is the subject of his first ar- 
ticle. The same number will probably contain communications from “ J. Cypress, JR.” and 
** MEaDows,” who have them nearly ready. A weil known correspondent is also expected 
to give us a spirited review of the late brilliant race meetings at Charleston and New 
Orleans. 

A Kentucky subsoriber (W. B., Esq.) complains of the typographical arrangement of the 
** Register,” for the reason that his binder does not understand 1t! What apity. Our sub- 
scriber has just had his 10th volume bound, and remarks of it thet 


“In looking for anything in it, after examining the Index, you may turn to page 400 and 
the next page will be 25—and so on.” 


The way to tell this story is to commence by pronowncmg the aforesaid book-binde1 a block- 
head. The “ Register” is printed on the model which has been pursued by the English 
Sporting Magazines for half acentury. The binder has merely tocommence with the title- 
page of the volume, and follow to page 684, on which directions are given where the en- 
gravings are to be placed. This done, if the subscriber Wishes his American Racing Calen- 
dar bound with the magazine, the binder has merely tocommence with the title-page and 
follow to page 75—and the same with the English Calendar. The Calendars are printed on 
différent sized type, and paged by themselves. 
The same subscriber furthermore complains as follows :— 


‘“There is another omission in the work. It frequently happens that Secretaries of 
Jockey Clubs do not insert the year, day, or week on whtoh:races came off; therefore we 
see a horse running without knowing the year.” 


Now this complaint is ridiculous. However careless Secretaries of Jockey Clubs may 
be, we shall be mtich obliged to our correspondent if he will point out a single instance 
wherein the date of a race has been omitted. If he will take the Racing Calendar of last yeer 
(when the “ Register’? came under our control), and point out a solitary instance where the 
yeas, day, or week have been omitted, we will furnish him with a copy of the present vo- 
lume gratis. In previous volumes of the ‘‘ Register” it was not only frequently the case 
that the DaTEs of races were omitted, but the pedigrees, weights er ages of the horses were 
not given seven times in ten, and more than all that, the reports of two meetings out of 
five were not published at all! If W. B. will refer to the 9th volume of the “ Register,” 
(published in the year before it fell into our hands), he will find that no less than Erghty-nine 
different Jockey Club Meetings which came off in 1838, were omitted altogether! We are 
confidentthe worthy editor of this work at that time (our friend Mr. Smirx) did his best te 
procure and publish reports, for it was not until after.an annual expense of several thousand 
dollars for seven years, that we at length got matters so arranged as to‘ensure prompt and 
authentic reports from all sections of the country, either from our friends -or special agents 
sent for the express purpose. 

The manifest injustice of our correspondent has led us to make the foregoing statement, 
though we are well aware of the fact that our exertions to improve the appearance and use- 
fulness of the ‘“‘ Register” are daly appreciated. The outlay of means, time and labor, 
now expended upon it, so far exceed what was ever laid out upon it before, that if we had 
many such subscribers as W. B., we would “ drop it like a hot potatoe !”” 

The list of the Stock of several gentlemen has been received, which wil) appear in our 
next. Having at length got through with the English Racing Calendar, we shall be able te 
give more variety to our pages. 
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EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH. 
Forty-five Miles. in Three successive Hours, in Tandem Harness. 


Tue spirited engraving which forms the embellishment of the 
present number of our Magazine, was copied from a magnificent 
colored print of immense size, publiehed recently in London. The 
original painting was executed by J. F. Herring, and was engraved 
by Charles Hunt, in aquatinto, on a plate, the dimensions of which 


are 30 by 24 inches. ‘The engraving has been reduced and exe- 


cuted for us. in line by Mr. Dick, on steel; the spirit and beauty 
of the original has been admirably preserved, and the general ef- 


fect, we are happy to say, is considered by those who have com- 


pared them, extremely felicitous. 

The match thus finely illustrated came off on Tuesday, the 25th 
of June last, over five miles of Sunbury Common, from the Staines 
end to the Five-mile Stone, tewards. Hampton. It was: for £100 
a side, Mr. Burke, of Hereford, who made the match, undertaking 


to drive two horses in the same vehicle Forty-five Miles in Three suc- 


cessive Hours! Mr. Bueke won the match by four and a@ half mi- 
nutes, having accomplished it m Two HOURS. AND PIFTY-FIVE AND 
A HALF MINUTES !" 

The match-cart in which this extraordinary performance was 
made, was constructed upon the model of those in use upon the 
New York Trotting Turf, though considerably heavier. Our match- 
carts seldoin weigh 100 lbs., while some of them do not exceed 
75 lbs. The harness, though very handsome, is quite too heavy 
to suite an American amateur,. who,. by-the-bye, would not have 
drawn his leader’s reins through terretts on the pad of his wheeler 
—the invariable English custom to. the contrary notwithstanding.. 
We cannot conceive that this arrangement of the reins is either 
useful or ornamental, though their stage-coaches. and indeed four- 
in-hand turn-outs generally, are driven in this. manner. In this. 
country the terretts for the leaders’ reins (in four-in-hand. teams of 
course,) are placed. in the centre of the head-strap of the bridle, 
between the ears of the wheel-horses, though in some parts of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, instead of terretts they substitute a ring 
attached to the end of a strap: three inches long, fastened to the 
top of the head-stall ;. it is a custom, however, which to our taste 
is “more honored in the breach than the observance ;” it not only 
has a peculiarly ungainly appearance, but must be a source of: con- 
tinued annoyance to the wheel-horses. In driving tandem,. how- 
ever, at the North, in lieu of terretts on the top of the wheeler’s 
liead-stall, (a practice, in many cases, though manifestly improper,). 
a ring is placed on each side, far enough beneath the ear to pre- 
vent chafing, through which alone the leader’s reins are passed. 
Trotting horses with us are almost invariably driven in the plain 
“ Dutch collar,” represented in the engraving, though without the 
double strap over the withers, which is.unnecessary. In the single 
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204 EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH. 


shoulder-strap a ring (a substitute for terretts on the pad) is gene- 
rally used, and the martingale, instead of being hooked to the 
cheeks of the bit, as formerly, is made with a ring looped into the 
ends, through which the reins are passed, which gives the horse 
more freedom of action, while it forces him to “carry his head” 
in what is deemed “more style.” The use of the bearing or 
check-rein, like that of the crupper, is exploded here, so far as 
single horses are concerned, and very many double teams are driven 
without either. 

Of the horses used in this Match, one of them, the leader, Gus- 
tavus, was imported from this city, where he was a well-known 
performer on the Third Avenue and other celebrated drives about 
New York. He was formerly the property of the late Duke of 
Gordon, for whom the celebrated Confidence and other trotting 
horses were imported. He isa blood bay, in good form, and a most 
extraordinary animal; at the time of this Mateh he was twenty- 
four years old. He is the property of C. Edwards, Esq., and in 
a previous Match trotted Twenty Miles in One Hour and Fourteen 
Minutes. He has very fine action, and is a horse of the utmost 
spirit and game, though not considered anything more than “a 
pretty sharp horse” here. ‘The wheeler, Tommy, is a fine gaited 
horse, though evidently a high goer. As represented in the en- 
graving, he appears not to be doing his share of the work, while at 
the same time, one would suppose he was “out” and doing his 
best. ‘Two months previous to the present Match he had won 
another with the greatest ease of ‘Twenty Miles in Harness, which 
he accomplished in One Hour and Eighteen Minutes on the West 
Bromwich road. 

Mr. Burke is the Hiram Wooprurr of the English Trotting 
Turf, which, by-the-bye, is yet in its infancy. The demise of the 
late lamented Duke of Gordon, who was a passionate admirer of 
trotting, has prevented its occupying that share of public attention 
in Great Britain which his devotion to it would have prompted and 
his example encouraged. However, many fine American Trotting 
Horses have found their way across the Atlantic from this city,. 
and besides those in England the famous Charlotte Temple and 
others are frequently to be seen “‘ doing it up brown” in the Champ 
de Mars at Paris. ‘To return to Mr. Burke. In March, 1837, for 
a large stake, he undertook, with two Ponies, to go from a sporting 
Hotel in Fleet street, London, to Mr. Bosley’s Hotel, Hereford— 
a distance of One Hundred and Thirty-seven Miles, against the 
““Mazeppa” Coach. He arrived at Bosley’s Twelve and a half mi- 
nutes before the coach, the distance being completed in Fourteen 
Hours and Eleven Minutes. Up to the period of his last great 
Match against Time, Mr. Burke has won thirty-two out of thirty- 
five Matches, which, in England, were considered at the time as 
*¢ most extraordinary.” 
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PRICES OF TRIED AND UNTRIED STALLIONS. 


REPLY OF “ CAPTAIN” TO “J.” 
Fort , FLoripa, Feb. 3, 1840. 

Mr. Eprrtor: In the number of the“ Turf Register” for Jan., 
1840, page 42, a writer (“‘J.”) has replied to a communication of 
mine in the number for November preceding. My position, that in 
breeding for the Turf, the English make a distinction between tried 
and untried Stallions, patronizing only the former at high prices, he 
thinks erroneous. ‘To establish his opinion, he gives a list of 
Stallions covering at 25 guineas or higher, and a list of those stand- 
ing at 20 guineas. In the first class there were eight, of which 
number three were untried; in the second class, nine, three being 
untried. As a majority of these high-priced horses were tried 
Stallions, I think his examples establish my position, mstead of 
controverting it; but whether this be the English system or not, 
it is the rational system; it is one recommended by common sense, 
and it is on this ground I advocate it. 

“‘ J.” charges upon breeders the “negligence and want of punc- 
tuality ” to which the “ existence of the present deplorable system ” 
is to be attributed: and is of opinion that if a cash business could 
be done, the “ owners of Stallions could lower their rates at once, 
and limit their horses to a reasonable number of mares.” Why 
stallion owners cannot in this country demand cash for the services 
of their horses, I do not see, for if this be the determination of the 
majority of the owners of good horses, breeders must comply with 
it, or patronize inferior animals. Col. Hampton, I observe, has 
commenced the attempt with Monarch, and I do not anticipate neg- 
lect of this fine horse in consequence. 

“J.” is of opinion that I had “as well let alone” my allusion to 
Priam having been limited, and asserts that ‘his limit was ex- 
pressly made known in his advertisements,” and that he did not ex- 
ceed his limit. As yet nothing has occurred to cause any regret 
on my part—and | assert that in his advertisements in the “ ‘Turf 
Register” and the “Spirit of the Times,” his limit was not made 
known. As in the commencement of my article, I alluded to my 
‘remote and secluded location,” ‘‘J.” could not suppose that I had 
access to any other advertisements, than those in these two publi- 
cations. 

“‘ J.” sneers at my “ military dignity,” and thinks I have endorsed 
and given circulation to charges against a “ highly respectable and 
honorable gentleman.” As I distinctly quoted the authority on 
which I based my remarks about Priam, and as I blamed breeders 
and owners alike, 1 do not see that my remarks were personal, 
especially as [ condemned the practice as merely “loose and un- 
exact.” As Ihave no other knowledge of Priam’s owners than as 
enterprising capitalists, who have imported many fine horses, I had 
no intention, and could have no motive, to write of them in offen- 
sive terms; and as my comments gave “J.” an opportunity to ex- 

















206 A PENITENTIAL CONFESSION. 


press a warm eulogium of Priam, and a violent philippic against 
his non-admmirers, I shall hope no. unextinguishable anger has been 
excited. What my profession can have to do with my opinions on 
asporting subject, I do not clearly perceive ; and presuming that 
“ J.’s” allusion to it is only another example of the prejudice and 
dislike which appears to pervade the minds of our countrymen 
against the members of our army, shall write hereafter under so 
eomplete a mask that my opponents cannot indulge in sarcastic re- 
buke, by a “ fling ” at my profession. 

“J.” argues that Imp. T'ranby has not failed as a stallion, as he 
has not had a “ fair trial,” having “hardly had a good tried mare 
his first season, and of course no chance to get good runners.” Hf 
we compare him with one native horse, Medoc, his inferiority as 
a stallion is manifest ; for it is asserted of the last, that of fourteen 
winners of his first year’s get, only the dam of one had any reputa- 
tion as a brood mare. 

Most of the Native horses compare advantageously with him, Imp. 
Chateau Margaux, Imp. Valentine, and Imp. Roman. Caerain. 





A. PENITENTIAL CONFESSION. 


Ir would seem: that we have been guilty of commiting “ tite un- 
pardonable: sin ”—almost—by alluding to one of our most spirited 
and graceful correspondents as “a fine old gentleman, whose head 
is silvered o’er with the frosts of sixty winters.” Although we have 
received nothing directly from him on the subject, one of his 
friends writes that he appeals to the “ Family Bible” to verify the 
fact of his being “sent into this breathing world” so late as Anno 
Domini 1784, so that we wronged him to the amount of faur years. 
His friend very sagely remarks that “No lady over twenty-five 
likes her age to be known—much less a man, especially if his 
wife is not in good health! Besides, if ‘The ‘Girls Up ‘Town,’ 
who correspond with the ‘Spirit of the Times,” should happen to 
see the paragraph alluding to him as ‘a fine old gentleman of szaty,’ 
it might ruin him in theiz good graces, particularly if his wife should 
happen, some fine morning, to leave him a widower!” 

The frend of our correspondent, whom we shall never venture. 
to term “a fine old gentleman” again, (the fact would never have 
been suspected from his communications), remarks further, that 
the plaintiff in this case “makes no, doubt the ‘ Girls” aforesaid 
take a sly peep into the. ‘ Register” occasionally, for the reason 
that ’—but our modesty (think of an Editor’s modesty!) will not 
allow us to state the reason. He adis,the following particulars as 
a sort of collateral testimony to prove the fact of his friend’s birth, 
as given by the first witness, that is, the Family Bible :— 


“He was born on the 25th of February, 1784, during the great snow that: drifi- 
ed up to the top of the garden pales, and remembers it well that they told him so 
afterwards.. If that won't satisfy every body, I will state some well. remembered 
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A PENITENTIAL CONFESSION. 207 


facts thet took place ‘en the day of my ‘friend’s birth. @ld Mr. Matcoum Hart 
(the importer of old Medley) was the near neighbor of my friend's father, Col. ’ 
of Bell-air, Spotsylvania County, Va., and hearing of his birth, notwithstanding 
the deep snow, rode over Pamunkcy River, and through the snow, to cohortatulate 
the Colonel, and to enquire after the health of ‘the madame,” and the little 
snow-bird. After the usual salutations, being ushered into the parlor, and 
getting warm, he insisted on seeing the bairn. My friend's father ventured te take 
him inte the nursery, where my friend wes ensconced m gn old-fastioned cradbe, 
beneath blankets, quilts, and counterpanes, to shield him from the intense cold. 
Mr. Hart approached the cradle, and uncovering him and seeing that he was, as he 
said, “‘a wee bit bairn,” remarked, “well, my lad, ye’re stunted for life, coming 
from the West Indies to Canada in this cauld weather.” Amd so it tuted out, for 
all his brothers, both before and after him, were like the rest of the ‘s of his 
family, upwards of six feet high, and proper men, while he, under the standard, 
‘barely reaches five feet seven inches and a quartcr, and never weighed 136 dbs. in 
his life. Yet he lately remarked to his son—‘* I believe I can outrun you now, 
and as to my looking old, that’s impossible, for you know that Mr. Fosrer {and he 
is a clear-sighted man) the other day took ‘me for my younger brother's son, and I 








‘can prove that before I left Virginia a few years age, that Joan Broxaven took 


me for my own son, and asked me how éhe old gentloman twas.” 


We beg, after thanking the friend who has furnished us with the 
facts detailed above, te express to our correspondent himself, our 
sincere contrition for having alluded to him as “a fine old gentle- 
man.” When we come to reflect upon the heinous character of 
the allusion—an allusion that all will agree was entirely unwarrant- 
ed by the perusal of any communication from his ornate and vi- 
goreus pen—we are dumb with amazement at the presumption of 
which we have been guilty. Sixty years, indeed! Why, if we 
may judge of his age by the sprightliness of his imagination, the 
brilliancy of his wit, and the zest and spirit with which he describes 
the manly sports peculiar to yoeth, he cannot have passed the age 
ef thirty-five; indeed he must 'be in the enjoyment of the robust 
health and vigor, and imbued with all the fire and spirit of early 
manhood. It is a matter of great regret with us, that during our 
wisit to Kentucky last autumn, it was not our good fortane to meet 
with him. An introduction to no gentleman in the State would 
have afforded us more sensible pleasure. We understand ‘that 
whether at a race or a frolic—whether on the stump or at a chris- 
tening—in a fux-chase or a contra dance, he can beat any man of 
his age in Kentucky and give him boot! As to his ability with 
the pen, our readers could judge for themselves did we feel at li- 
berty to designate the articles he has written for this magazine 
under the different signatures of ‘“ Curiosus,” “J. L.,” et cetera. 
Very few of the most brilliant sporting writers on either side of 
the Atlantic, wield a more powerful, graphic, and elegant pen. 

We humbly trust that our plea of “ guilty ” will be accepted as 
some extenuation of our offence, and that the jury of our readers 
will join in recommending us to the clemency of the court. Four 
years addeé to a gentleman’s age, like four inches te the length of 
his nose, isenormous. Deeply sensible of the overwhelming con- 
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fusion we have brought down on our heads, we beg to be consi- 
dered as not only occupying “the anxious seat,” but as repenting 
of the high crime and misdemeanor, justly laid to our charge, in 
sackcloth and ashes. 





ANTI-CORROSIVES FOR MIDDLE AND OLD AGE. 
A SONG. 


eee 


You ask for a song! it were more than absurd 

To hope for a song, from so tuneless a bird ;— 

One melody only my temper doth suit, 

Most eloqueut music! Foxhounds running mute ; 

My heart and my whiskers, have both had their day, 

My heart is grown cold, and my whiskers grown grey, 

A bottle ef dye can their coler restore, 

But the heart’s bloom once lost, oh! is lost evermore !— 


For I feel not, alas! as I once may have felt, 

When this heart, now so cold, before beauty could melt, 

When loved notes came forth from a voice soft and clear, 

The Addio mio caro, still rings in my ear! 

Wien the nights were consumed in soft breathings and sighs, 
And the hours most befitting those mild southern skies ; 

When the nights were too short, and the day broke too soon,— 
Aad we wish’d there was no other orb but the moon! 


But those days all are gone, as the “light summer cloud,” 
And the future comes wrapt in Despair's dismal shroud ; 
What resource then remains, but to exorcise Care, 

And expel from the heart’s core, that Vampire, Despair ? 
With me there remains but to baffle the Fiend, 

Good foxhounds, stout steeds, all more fleet than the wind. 
When the mariner’s wrecked, his kind stars he may thank, 
Should Fortune perchance in his way throw a plank ! 


Oh you! who your bark of bright visions have stove, 

On the rocks of Ambition, or quicksands of Love ; 

Hope throws to old age, as a final resort, 

A mahogany plank, just to bring you to Port! 

I’ve preached but a sermon, you asked for a song,— 

More music, say you, in the crack of my thong ; 

To musing and sadness, I’m too much inclined, 

But unkennel the hounds; ¢key’// hunt care from my mind ! 


FINAL CHORUS. 

Then fill for the toast, which all tempers may suit ; 

Scent lying breast high, and the pack running mute, 

And the bottle to follow the death of the brute! I 


{London (New) Sporting Magazine for March 1840.) 
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HOW TO BUY A HORSE.* 


BY AN AMATEUR. 





Covurtrous Reaper! my labors draw to a close. Yet a few 
words on the subject of exercise, clothing, and peradventure on the 
treatment of your horse while on a journey, together with some 
“crea meépoevra”’ anent clipping, singeing, and shaving, and we 
shake hands, with a fervent wish on my part that my lucubrations 
on the subject of horse-flesh may perchance have opened your eyes 
on some points which you have hitherto but imperfectly understood, 
or totally misconceived ; and that I may hereafter have occasion 
to find that I have “ sown seed that has brought forth good fruit,” 
by improving the general treatment of an animal on which, as Mr. 
Kenwigs, in ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” says, ‘‘ Evins itself looks down.” 


Let us now proceed to consider the all-important subject of 
Exercise, without a sufficient quantity of which your horse’s powers 
can never be fully developed. Regular work, proportioned to the 
strength of your horse, so far from diminishing his size, as many 
persons are apt to imagine, will on the contrary materially i increase 
it. Look at the arm of the blacksmith, which is constantly em- 
ployed in plying a heavy hammer, and you will immediately be 
satisfied that its girth is greatly augmented by his unremitting 
labor. Fat it certainly is not; but that substance I do not take 
into consideration in speaking of the condition of horses, for it is 
one which must invariably be got rid of before they can possibly 
be rendered capable of great and continued exertion. Purgative 
medicine and repeated sweating are the two means best adapted 
for removing adipose matter, and these must be resorted to at first 
in a moderate degree ; for if by over-work you reduce the stamina 
of your horse, he “will not only lose fat, but likewise flesh or muscle, 
which it should be your aim to preserve and enlarge. A good ap- 
petite, together with a glossy coat, clear wind, firmness of muscle, 
and a sprightly disposition, will always inform you that your horse 
is thriving ; whereas the reverse will indicate that your system of 
training is too severe. When a well-conditioned horse is at work, 
the play of his muscles should be distinctly visible, which can never 
be the case when he is loaded with fat. 

Do you wish to have recourse to sweating for the purpose of 
reducing a horse, never on any account, if you are aware of it, 
suffer your groom to physic him with antimony—a practice of which 
they are extremely fond, and which is of a most injurious nature. 
Antimony acts only on the skin by disagreeing with the stomach ; 
in fact, all nauseating substances—of which this drug is one of the 
most powerful—operate in a similar manner; and no person ever 
yet felt sick without being at the same time bathed more or less 
with perspiration. ‘Trust simply to exercise, with or without 
blankets and hoods, as the condition of your horse may seem to 


* Resumed from page 167. 
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require ; and proportion the pace and the degree of weight upom 
his back to the quantum of sweating you wish him to undergo. It 
is a good plan, when your object is to obtain profuse perspiration, 
to exercise in deep ground—a fallow-field for instance—and then 
either trot, canter, or gallop, according to the heaviness of the 
ground and the condition of your horse. ‘The moment his work is 
completed, let him be trotted briskly to his stable, and set two or 
three men first to scrape off the sweat—which should be done 
quickly—and then to rub him perfectly dry ; and do not forget the 
loose bandages to his legs, and the other directions I have already 
given while on the subject of cleaning. Perfeetly dry clothes 
should of course be substituted for those in which he has taken 
his gallop; and after he has been made in every way comfortable, 
he should be left to himself, taking care to examine from time to 
time whether he break out in any part afresh. This he will be very 
apt to do when first put in training, and will be less and less liable 
to, the more his condition improves. 

With respect to removing fat by purgatives, if you are not your- 
self a good judge of the operation of these medicines, you should 
first take the opinion of some good veterinary surgeon ere you 
attempt to meddle with them. A round-barrelled, trussy horse, of 
a hardy constitution, will bear a dose of medicine which would be 
destruction to a slight and narrow-gutted one, and you should 
therefore be extremely cautious how you administer such quan- 
tities as you may occasionally see prescribed as physic in veterinary 
works, without previously ascertaining, as far as you can, the capa- 
bilities of your horse for sustaining their operation. For the pur- 
pose of taking off fat, and at the same time of improving your horse’s 
stamina, active purgation is seldom required, and therefore you 
must never think of giving such doses as would be prescribed for 
the treatment of inflammation. Such a practice, so far from doing 
good, would render your horse weak and languid for several days, 
and prevent him only from taking any but the most moderate exer- 
cise. Generally speaking, from three to four drachms of aloes are 
quite sufficient for your purpose; and they may be occasionally 
repeated as circumstances may require. Previous to giving physic, 
keep your horse for half a day at least en bran-mashes, which 
species of food, with a little hay, must be all that is allowed him 
until his dung becomes tolerably firm, or, in stable language, is set. 
Without this precaution, you will run the risk of inducing gripes. 
Water with the chill taken off should also be given during the ope- 
ration of a purgative, and the hurse be kept tolerably warm. 
Walking exercise will at first be all that he will comfortably endure 
after his ball has left off working him, and this must be increased 
by degrees. 

Having by this means brought your horses into such a state as 
to enable them to stand hard work, it should be your care, by re- 
gular exercise and careful attention to their diet, grooming, and 
other matters connected with their well-doing, to see that they are 
not suffered to fall off in strength and condition. 

It is a good plan to give every horse, be his general work what 
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it may within the bounds of moderation, some gentle exercise early 
in the morning before their first feed is given them. The morning 
air both gives them an appetite, and improves, by its invigorating 
influence, the healthy tone of every organ of the body, and exercise 
at this time should therefore never be neglected. 

The training of either hunters or race-horses is conducted on the 
self-same principles ; the grand arcana of which are comprised in a 
knowledge of their constitutional treatment in the single article of 
diet, and in giving them regularly as much exercise as their strength 
will endure with advantage to themselves. I speak not here of what 
their legs will bear in the way of work; for, if they are so faulty as 
to be an impediment to active exertion, the sooner they are put-out 
of training the better. 

Trainers in general are too fond of employing physic, of the ope- 
ration of which, in nine times out ef ten, they are grossly ignorant. 
To be convinced of this, you have only to listen to the jargen they 
will run over to you of the action of the simplest remedies—a lini- 
ment, for instance, which they frequently, nay almost invariably, 
use for a strain of any kind, and that immediately after it has oc- 
curred, when its application may be highly injurious. How often 
have I been ‘told, when I have asked on what principle they chose 
to rub in a streng liniment to an inflamed part, “ Why, Sir, I do it 
to sweat out the enflammation!”’ and yet these are men to whose 
care the most valuable horses in the kingdom are entrusted, and 
who are allowed to physic and even :to bleed them whenever they 
sn their wisdom deem it necessary. I remember once predicting 
the loss of a race by a horse who would otherwise in all probability 
have won with ease, when his trainer told me, that, after having run 
two severe races on that day, he had prepared him for running the 
following morning by giving him an ounce and a half of nitre and a 
‘bran-mash to cool kim. When I explained to him that by thus irri- 
tating the kidneys and bowels he drew off a large portion of the 
liquid particles of the blood, he seemed as though a new light had 
dawned upen him, as I sincerely trust it did. His herse no doubt 
would have run stouter, had his stamina not thus been reduced; as 
it was, he lost his race, and no great wonder. ‘There is, however, 
in mankind in general, a hankering after being thought skilled in 
medicine, and few people will be found who have not nostrums for 
most diseases, and of course recommend a similar mode of treat- 
ment for every case. I am quite as convinced that a horse once 
put into condition may be kept se by good feeding, good grooming, 
and good exercise, unless he fall ill, as I am that the less medicine 
a man in good health and of regular habits takes the better for him. 
A horse’s habits and mode of life, while under the direction of man, 
must or ought to be more regular than those of a human being, and 
consequently the perpetual physicings that are prescribed in most 
racing stables cannot fail to be prejudicial. 

Let then your horse’s werk be proportioned to his powers of en- 
durance; pay strict attention to his diet, to cleanliness, &c.; do 
not allow your groom to tamper with medicine, and to fancy himself 
an Esculapius or a Professor Coleman; and so shall the work you 
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get out of your stud be proportionally increased, your veterinary 
surgeon’s bill be diminished, and your purse the weightier by the 
price of some few horses, which by a different mode of treatment 
might have been either rendered useless, or have graced the kennel 
coppers. 

Before I conclude this portion of my subject, let me remark, that 
it is a mistaken notion to suppose that, to keep a horse in readiness 
to undergo quick work, it is necessary that he should be galloped 
daily at the top of his speed. Such an idea prevails among many 
who are ignorant of the mode in which race-horses—of whom the 
most active exertions are occasionally required—are trained. No 
horse, indeed, would be able for any length of time to undergo this 
species of labor. Of this fact 1 have lately had an example. A 
friend of mine, being desirous of himself training a horse for a 
steeple-chase, was in the daily habit of giving him a fast gallop of 
two or more miles ; and the consequence of this treatment was, that 
at the moment when he was wanted to run his race, he was seized 
with inflammation, and had to be copiously bled and physicked 
He was nevertheless a strong and hardy animal, and supported the 
exertions demanded of him for a considerable period, until at length 
nature gave way under the repeated trials to which he was sub- 
jected, and very serious injury was the result. A daily hand-gallop 
at a very moderate pace, with an occasional hard brush, is ail that 
is requisite to keep a horse that is already in good condition, in 
proper wind, and fit at any moment to “go the pace.” For my 
own part, I must say that | have never had horses more ready to 
go through fast w ork than blood hacks that were out at all times 
and in all w eathers, proper care being of course invariably taken of 
them in the stable, after the manner “which I have recommended. 
Some people fancy that horses that are made to “rough it,” as they 
term it—that is, left to stand in the cold for hours, and kept perhaps 
without clothes—are more hardy and more fit for severe work than 
those to whose comforts more care and attention are paid; but in- 
dependently of their usual bad appearance, I am well convinced 
that this is a serious error, and that a fair trial between the powers 
of a horse comparatively neglected i in the stable in all but the quan- 
tity of his food, and those of one carefully looked after in every 
respect, will, ceteris paribus, prove that the strength of the latter is 
infinitely the more enduring of the two. 

So much then, in a few words, for exercise; a subject upon 
which undoubtedly much more might be written, and with very 
great advantage too. I shall, however, not dive deeper into this 
portion of my opusculum, both because its limits are not very ex- 
tended, and because it is but just to leave every one’s judgment to 
doa little without fettering it in every instance by rules which never 
can be applicable to all cases. The main point for consideration 

‘What is the quantum of work your horse is capable of sup- 
wiaine without over-taxing his powers?” and this being once as- 
certained, proportion his exercise to his strength, according to the 
best of your judgment, and observe carefully, from time to time 
whether he improve under your system of management, or appear 
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to fall off in condition. In either case, you must act according to 


circumstances, and allow rest or increase exercise as may appear 
requisite, 


With respect to Clothing your horse, unless on raw foggy morn- 
ings, it is unnecessary to allow them any covering while at exercise. 
Race-horses are always taken out in their clothes; but, if their 
constitution be naturally good, and they are not required to sweat, 
I cannot but think that they are rendered more tender and more 
liable to take cold by such a practice. Moreover, it is with them, 
in some cases, attended with this inconvenience, that after having 
long been accustomed to gallop in clothes, they are actually obliged 
to race in them; and although they will of course count as so much 
dead weight, they hold the wind in some degree, and consequently 
retard speed. 

In the stable your horses should always have clothes enough to 
keep them warm, but not hot. Grooms are generally too fond of 
heaping rugs and blankets upon their horses, for the purpose of im- 
proving the appearance of the coat; but depend on it that too warm 
clothing not only renders a horse more susceptible of cold than he 
should be, but also diminishes the size and firmness of his muscles. 
Employ then the “just mean;’’ and however pretty may be the 
appearance of a smart and thick rug, covered by a gay body-cloth, 
and this again surmounted by a hood thrown over the quarters, 
with the ears neatly peeping up behind the rollers, do not sacrifice 
your horse’s w ell-being to appearances, which may be all very well 
in the show-stables of a London dealer, but are uncalled for in 
those of a Sportsman. If your horse be ‘clipped or singed, he will 
of course require additional clothing, for a time at least: and this 
leads me to say a few words on these operations, as well as that of 
shaving. 


I know of few modern improvements in the treatment of horses 
so great as that of taking off the rough coat of a horse that is re- 
quired to do much work ; and, if it be done early in the winter— 
some time, for instance, during the month of November—not only 
is there no danger, in nine cases out of ten, of his taking cold, but 
the benefit he will derive from it will generally be surprising to 
those who have not been accustomed to witness its good effects. 
A horse with a long rough coat, that defied the art of man to dry 
after it was once well wetted, and whose fate was accordingly to 
remain cold and comfortless for hours, will, after having been 
clipped, absolutely dry in the short space of ten minutes, even after 
sharp work; and, what is of still greater consequence, dry will he 
remain, without the slightest chance of his breaking out into a 
sweat. Oh! the delights of bringing in your favorite hack or 
hunter, after a smart gallop, and finding him dry and comfortable, 
and ready for his grub, hours before he would have touched a 
morsel with his thick and saturated coat hanging about him; to 
say nothing of groom’s labor saved and time gained! I am certain 
that those who once adopt the system of clipping their horses on 
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the approach of winter, if their coats be long, will ever after be 
ready to acknowledge the incalculable advantages obtained by it, 
let those who rail against it on the score of its being unnatural, 
and of the new coat appearing late in the spring, say what they 
will. 

The “‘ Good Old English Gentleman’s” cry of sticking to nature, 
as far as possible, is a mere wilful determination not to abandon 
old crotchets, and to shut the eyes and the senses against all inno- 
vations—whether improvements or not—that are introduced by the 
“New School” of Sportsmen, who require their horses to go 
now-a-days at a pace that would soon have pumped the wind out 
of our “ fat-ale-and-chine-of-beef” grandsires. Let those who deny 
this fact, take a punchy, round-rumped, and well-fed gelding —* one 
of the olden time,” if he can find such an animal—comfortably 
wrapped in his own natural upper-Benjamin of long and thick hair ; 
and when hounds break covert with a goed scent, let him stand 
high in his stirrups, according to the most approved antique sport- 
ing prints, and seduce his Bucephalus into his very best pace, and 
he will soon discover, that although it may be sufficient to prove, 
for the remainder of the day and night, that his coat is anything 
but water-proof, although it will hold water well, it cannot be put 
in competition with that of the well-bred hunter of the present day, 
inured to quick work, instead of dragging for hours after a pack 
about as fast as would be one composed of Newfoundlands, and 
divested of his pea-jacket that he may recover the quicker from 
the effects of his work. 


The next best operation to Clipping, when this has been too long 
delayed, is Singeing. With care and pains you may singe a horse’s 
coat off nearly as close as it can be removed by the scissors. Any 
groom, if he have once seen a horse singed, should be quite capable 
of singeing one himself. For this purpose, have a piece of iron, 
about four inches wide at tle bottom, made in the shape of a Dutch 
hoe, and inserted into a handle six or eight inches in length: round 
the bar at the bottom of the instrument wind some cotton (such as 
is sold for lamps) very evenly, and, having dipped it in naptha and 
lighted at, stroke the horse’s coat down lightly with it, and repeat 
this operation over and over again, until the hair be burnt as close 
to the skin as possible. While doing this, you must hold in your 
left hand a blunt table-knife, with which to scrape out the flame if 
it burn too long. This is most essentially necessary, or you will 
otherwise blister your horse’s skin, besides leaving unsightly marks 
on his coat. The burnt hair must also be scraped off before the 
flame be re-applied. You should likewise never set the same part 
a light several times in succession without allowing the skin to 
‘cool, or you may, by pursuing this plan to any great extent, pro- 
duce great irritation, if not actual fever, in some horses. When 
about to singe the neck, take care to turn the mane to the opposite 
side to that you are going to operate on, and pass a water-brush 
over the top of it, otherwise it may be disfigured by the flame 
running over it. It is much better to singe a horse by degrees— 
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that is, by passing the iron over him for three or four days suc- 
cessively—than to burn all his coat off in one day; and, after the 
thickest part of the hair has been destroyed, one hour will at any 
time be sufficient to give the whole of his hide an extra burning. 
When a horse’s coat is in tolerably good condition, you will fre- 
quently find it advantageous to singe him under the belly, near the 
flanks, and between the hind-legs. The hair grows long in these 


parts, and will retain the wet for some time after the greater pavt 
of the body is dry. 


With respect to Shaving, my advice is that you never attempt it. 
Two years ago, I knew of several horses so treated, that were all 
but killed by this foolish practice. When the operation of shaving 
a horse’s hide is properly done, it will be left completely denuded 
of hair, and this will not grow in sufficient quantity to render ex- 
posure to the weather at all safe for some weeks. It is, therefore, 
in some respects cruel as. well as impolitic, and that which, in mo- 
deration, is extremely beneficial, becomes, when carried to extremes, 
a dangerous evil. 


As I have promised to say a few words respecting the treatment 
of a horse on a journey, I will add a few remarks on that subject, 
albeit those I have already made under the head of preparing him 
for hard work generally, may be considered equally applicable to 
every case of this description. The main points for consideration 
are, ‘ what is the distance you have to go, and the time in which 
you are to: accomplish it?” Presuming that you are one of those 
who will rather “take time by the forelock,” than distress your 
horse by forcing him to make up by pace for the hours you have 
consumed in the enjoyment of “creature-comforts,” I have to 
recommend that he be fed full two hours before the time of starting, 
and that you begin your journey very leisurely, and proceed at an 
easy pace, well within your horse’s powers, for the first ten miles,. 
after which, as I think either old Markham or De Grey somewhat 
quaintly says, “In God’s name begin your journey.” If you have 
a strong, active, and hardy animal under you, step out moderately 
for another ten miles, ever taking advantage for this purpose of the 
level parts of the road, and easing your beast both up and down 
hill, for a declivity occasions almost as great a strain on the fore- 
legs as proportionally rising ground will upen the hind ; and having 
ridden thus far, pull bridle, and walk your horse for a couple of 
miles or so, that he may recover himself in some measure, and get 
tolerably cool. Now put him into his stable, or a bex if you can 
get one, and trust not to the tender mercies of an ostler to rub him 
perfectly dry. These gentry are too much aceustumed to the 
rough treatment of farmers’ nags and post-horses, to pay any ex- 
traordinary degree of attention to a valuable hack without super- 
vision. Moreover, if your horse be of full blood, it is ten to one 
but he will have the common trick of lashing out behind while being 
cleaned, which almost all these horses have, and which to me is 
right pleasant to behold.” I love to see their little waywardness 
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of temper disdainfully displayed in this manner; more especially 
as it very rarely arises from vice, for they constantly kick with the 

leg that is farthest from the person cleaning them, and seems to be 

only done as a vent for feelings which they cannot control. Your 

ostler, however, who seldom handles an animal of this stamp, sees 
broken ribs and legs in every kick ; and, unless you stand by and 

assure him your horse with gentle usage will not kick him, either 
bullies him and knocks him about to make him quiet, or leaves him 
to dry as he best may. Having then superintended the cleaning 
of your horse, water him moderately if perfectly cool, and give 
him about a quartern and a half of corn and beans, not more on any 
. account, for that would only distend his stomach, and do him harm: 
then leave him to himself for a couple of hours ere you resume 
your journey. I confess | am one of those who never could ad- 
mire the feats that are occasionally recorded of riding and driving 
horses enormous distances in the course of the day, and that too 
in a short space of time. I consider a journey of forty or fifty 
miles per diem, as much as any humane man, fond of his horse, 
ought to perform. Let those who choose to go double the distance 
boast of their exploits in this way if they please ; to my mind it is 
anything but creditable to them: and I can never forbear the 
thought that with respect to horse-flesh they are as ignorant as 
they are cruel. While a horse has any work to be done during 
the day, he should not be allowed any hay; and if fed four times, 
the extra half-quartern allowed him will make up for any deficiency 
in this article of diet. At night let his feet be stopped, and all the 
other rules which I have laid down for his comfort be attended to. 

It is a very bad plan so to divide your work as to complete the 
last stage at night. Always, if possible, let your horse be housed 
early, that he may have plenty of time to rest before the next day’s 
work ; and this also will give you an opportunity of looking to him 
oftener than you otherwise could, and of having clothes properly 
aired for him, if, as is frequently the case, you find the ostler pre- 
pared with a set that has been put on another horse because he was 
wet, and that are now destined for your horse because they are wet, 

and require to be dried. At almost all inn-stables a horse’s back 
is the drying ground for damp clothes; but it will be your own 
fault if you suffer your hack to be used for this purpose. 

After all that I have written upon the subject of the general 
treatment of horses, it would be superfluous to say much more 
respecting the peculiar attention they may require when travelling. 
The main point is to endeavor to obtain for your horse as much 
care and as many comforts as he would experience in your own 
stables. If he be distressed, you may give him gruel ; but no hack 
in good condition ever ought to be too severely pushed. It is only 
in the chase that this should possibly happen occasionally ; for the 
man who has time enough, as I have supposed he may have by 
starting early, to go a certain distance with a horse well prepared 
for work (and no other should be used), must ride him very unfairly 


or very injudiciously if he require nursing instead of taking solid 
food. 
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‘There remains now for me but one subject more to treat of, and 
that I shall dismiss very ssummarily—it is the well-worn topic of 
turning a horse to grass during the summer. So much discussion 
has taken place on this debateable ground, ‘that to repeat the ar- 
guments pro and con would be tg tell a thrice or oftener told tale; 
and J can hardly hope that dectes repetita placebit. 1 shall there- 
fore put a few “civil questions” to those gentlemen-graziers who 
advocate the “ summer-run” system. 

Is not your horse turned out for the purpose of resting him, and 
of bringing round his legs, which begin to shew symptoms of work ? 

Is not a certain quantity of food at a time, and at regular hours, 
-best for a horse ? 

Will grass put a horse in condition ? 

Do you not say that you turn him out to keep his feet cool and 
moist ? 

Now I should be glad to know whether a horse at grass will rest 
as much as one kept in a loose box, and led out every day as long 
as is good for him. Whether it is not better to feed him yourself 
on a certain quantity of food, giving green meat as a gentle physic 
if you will, than to suffer him to fill his belly from morning till night ; 
and, in short, xever to have his stomach empty. My third question 
I need not answer, as the first care of every man, on taking up his 
horse from grass, is to get rid of its bad effects by physic, groom- 
ing, and regular work: and as for the feet, if they cannot be kept 
‘sufficiently cool in the stable, why, as the Americans say, “‘it is a 
pity.” For kicks, bruises, strains, coughs, roaring, broken-wind, 
staggers, &c. &c., let the sins of the grazier, whe will alone suffer 
from them, be visited lightly upon his soul in purgatory, but not so 
lightly as on that of the man who increases his horse’s comforts by 
personal superintendance in the stable, and unremitting care from 
-one year’s end to the other. 

Reader, be thou one of this latter genius, and I shall hope to 
have a little converse with thee when Oid Charon shall have ferried 
us both across his “‘ Whissendine” unto the plains where we may 
still ‘screw along” on our phantom favorites. To say truth, 
worthy Lector, I am loth to part with thee. ‘Thou has evinced ne 
‘common share of patience.if thou has perused the “ flowings of my 
phantasy ” up to this point ; and I am fain to look upon thee as my 
pupil, and one who is to do credit to my instructions hereafter. I 
may, therefore, yet renew our companionship on sorhe future day, 
and on a subject equally dear to both; till when I pray thee to 
-keep me in thy kind remembrance. 


VaLe! 
{London (Old) Sporting Magazine for March 1840.) 
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MOOSE HUNTING DURING THE SUMMER SEASON IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY MEADOWS. 





Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 





Accorp1INnG to agreement made with Howard (after our Caraboo 
hunt, during the winter), one fine morning in the early part of 
August we met on the South pier, St. John’s, N. B., and stepping 
on beard the lively little steamer ‘“ Maid of the Mist,” in a few 
hours landed in the picturesque town of “ Annapolis Royal,” N.S. 
Sabatisie and Billy forming our suite. As it was still early in 
the day, Sabatisie proposed we should at once proceed towards 
the Indian encampment, which was only a few miles in the 
woods behind the town, where we had appointed to meet his 
brother, who was to be our guide to some lakes said to abound 
with trout; we also expected to find moose and deer in the sur- 
rounding forests. Our faithful Indian cheerfully shouldered our 
camp equipage, and Howard and myself formed two small packs 
of a few necessaries, which (together with our rifles, fly rods, &c.) 
were quite as much as we, during the hot season, felt able to carry. 
Thus equipped, we marched sturdily for the encampment. Follow- 
ing a blazed line, about dusk we approached the Indian village. A 
yelling of cura and squalling of children announced our approach. 
On gaining the clearing in front of the camp, I thought we had 
come upon our swarthy friends during a most deadly encounter. 
Forty or fifty men, atripped to the waist, and armed with clubs, 
appeared to be doing their best to man handle each other ; a nearer 
view, however, showed me they were engaged in an innocent 
game of hocky. Now, being rather a dab at this sport when at 
school, I looked on with no little interest; when a slim young 
Indian (whose open, merry countenance, showed how much he 
enjoyed the game,) darted from the press. The ball was before 
him, and a quick blow sent it flying some 100 yards; with scarce 
less speed he followed. Laughing, yelling, the others strained 
every nerve to overtake him; but before this could be accom- 
plished, he had again reached the ball and dealt another blow. A 
few runs, ia as many ducks at the ball, proved clearly he had the 
game in his own hands; when, appearing satisfied, he suddenly 
turned and drove the ball directly into the midst of his defeated 
comrades, and turning, quietly walked towards us. ‘This my 
brother Adella,” said Sabatisie. We greeted the young Indian, 
and he requested us to enter his camp. It appeared he had been 
lately married, for as we entered he introduced us to a very pretty 
little squaw, not more than 16. She was dressed in the very 
height of Indian fashion and finery, and had as many airs as a 
Paris beauty. As she could not speak our language, we were 
content to gaze; so that we were not sorry when Adella requested 
we would share his evening meal. 
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That night we slept in Adella’s camp, and at daylight started for 
the woods. ‘“ Sabatisie and Adella,” said Howard, as we walked 
sturdily forward, “held a council last night. They think, as the 
weather has been so very hot and dry, we shall find moose on the 
small islands in the lakes, or browsing on the edge of the thorough- 
fares (as streams are called here which connect lakes). Moose 
are very fond of the water, and will, during hot weather, remain all 
day in the streams, to rid themselves of mosquitoes and other 
tormenting insects ; most probably we shall find plenty of wild-fowl 
in the large lakes; and Adella says there are trout in abundance. 
We are bound to a large lake which is the first of a chain which 
runs many miles across the Province ; and, by Jove, I shall not be 
sorry when we get there, for tramping during this hot season 
through this thick wood, is no joke. But hallo! what zs Bill 
about? Back! you villain, back!” On nearer approach we found 
master Bill enjoying the delightful recreation of shaking a porcu- 
pine to death; and as the said porcupine had resented the insult 
by filling Bill’s mouth with quills, we had. some difficulty to make 
the dog give up so profitless a sport. Late in the afternoon we 
reached the summit of a rising ground crowned with aged pines. 
Beneath their broad shadow we east ourselves. ‘The lake lay at 
our feet—not a breath disturbed its mirror-like surface. Many 
small picturesque islands dotted its bosom, on which flocks of wild- 
fowl lay slumbering, and not an echo disturbed the peaceful scene, 
save now and again the lonely loon uttering its mournful cry, and 
lazily flapping its broad wings, half flew half swam to some favo- 
rite fishing spot. 

Sabatisie and Adella had meanwhile found their canoes, and 
having placed all our traps in them, we embarked,—I patronising 
my old friend Sabatisie. As we glided quietly on, side by side, 
Howard said :—“ Now, Meadows, this mode of travelling suits me 
to a 7J’,—here I can lounge my full length, and so gentle and 
soothing is the motion, that no other mode can be compared to it. 
Sabatisie thinks we had better at once make for the thoroughfare, 
and there encamp for the night. Oh L—d, the ducks !—look out, 
here they come!”—and as they passed we gave them a volley, 
and for our trouble picked up five fine teal. ‘These shots echoing 
among the hills, aroused the slumbering wild-fow] ; and many flocks 
circled round us, several coming within range; so that when we 
landed at the outlet of the lake, we had teal, widgeon, and wood- 
duck in abundance. ‘The canoes were here hauled up, and while 
our guides prepared for the night, we explored the stream. It was 
now near twilight, and the mists of the coming night began to 
gather, waving in a thin curtain o’er the lake. No noise was heard 
save the hum of the restless mosquito, and the dash of the rapid 
stream, which fell refreshingly on the ear. Cool dews began to 
fall and refreshen the heated earth, and from the drooping wild- 
flowers rich sweets exhaled. The beauty and stillness of the 
evening lulled me into a dreamy thoughtfulness, and I was fast 
verging toward the romantic, when, as we sauntered on, my com- 
panion addressed me :—* Now, old fellow, to my eye this is as 
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pretty a stream as one could wish to cast a fly in; there must be 
trout, and good ones, lurking in those eddying pools, and as the 
air is getting cooler, the large fish will soon begin to feed. Ah! 
did you see that ?—down there, close to the bank, where the turn 
of the river has made a deep pool. ‘There he is again !—he rose 
at a black gnat—-a whopper, by Jove! Jet me put this fly on for 
you, and with this xed palmer and a white moth for a drop, | think 
you may do something. Now take a cast or two to wet your line 
and get your gut straight—there, that will do; you throw a good 
fly. As it is yet rather bright, cast a few yards above where he 
last rose, and let your fly drop quietly down stream.—Ah! you 
struck too soon or you would have had him! he is-a large fish, 
and does. not like to be hurried—such fellows will generally, if let 
alone, hook themselves—you had better give him a little time. 
Now then!—well done !—a fine fish, by the powers, and as strong 
as a horse !—but do not give him line, as he may cut your gut on 
the sharp stones of the rapid below; bring him a little this way, 
and. I will land him. ‘There he is! and a noble fellow, well fed, 
and with a head as small and as fine ‘as the little end of nothing 
eut down to a point.’ I must prepare my tackle.” 

We fished until it was too dark to see our flies; and gathering 
up our spoils, joined Adella and Sabatisie, who had by this time 
made our camp and prepared supper; which meal we forthwith 
attacked with a sportsman’s sauce. 

Our quarters were just within the woods, not fifty yards from 
the lake. After supper (lured by the beauty of the night,) we 
strolled down the stream. On a sudden the dog, which had ac- 
companied us, plunged into the water, and swam about as if in 
search of something. ‘ He is most likely after musk rats,” said 
Howard, “but he may save himself the trouble, as it will be long 
before he can swim and dive as they do; but do you get your 
gun, and we will sit down on this. bank, and if we are quiet the 
rats will soon be out again.” We smoked in silence for some time, 
when Howard pointed to some dark object on the water. I instantly 
fired, and in dashed Bill. For some time we-ecould, in the imper- 
fect light, see he was struggling violently with something—then 
disappeared—and coming up again, the struggle was renewed. 
Howard, not liking this, stripped and swam to his faverite, and 
grasping him, with some difficulty brought the dog ashore, and 
found he had by the back of the neck a full-grown otter. The otter, 
though wounded, was too much for master Bill in the water; and 
as the dog was too game to loose his grip, he would very likely 
have been drowned had not Howard gone to his assistance. But 
now it was Billy’s turn; and he certainly did “ take his pleasure” 
out of his adversary—but not with impunity, for otters are ugly 
customers. At length the dog got a grip on the otter’s throat, 
which he would not leave until he had ascertained to his own sa- 
tisfaction that his adversary was by death deprived of power, offen- 
sive or defensive. After this scrimmage, we turned in and enjoyed 
a repose on our cedar beds, as refreshing as we would have, had 
we been on the softest down couch in the palace of the Sultan. 
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The dawn was just visible, and a few stars still lingered in the 
grey sky, when I was as usual aroused by the Indians. How 
fresh is the first breath of the newly awakened day !—What hour 
so life-invigorating! Braced by the thin pure air, the frame throws: 
off its languor, and is at once ready for action. Walking forth, I 
joined Howard at the stream. “Come,” said he, “rig up your 
tackle ; we may have some good sport before the sun is up: the 
fish, during this hot season, feed only before sun-rise, and two or 
three hours after sun-set.” With the assistanee of Adella I 
launched one of the canoes, and placed her so as to command the 
mouth of the stream. A gentle moming breeze had sprung up, 
displacing the curtain of thick mist which overhung the lake, and 
forming that beautiful curl on the water so essential to fly-fishing. 
At the first east, three trout rose at my three flies, and with the 
assistance of Adella, I landed two fine fish. So lively did the fish 
rise, that after a few casts | was compelled to abandon two flies ; 
and when the sun poured forth his bright rays and put an end to 
my sport, I had thirty fine trout lying in the bottom of the canoe. 

After a hearty breakfast we again embarked, and darted down 
the rapid. Howard and Adella were in advance, and I enjoyed 
the novelty of the scene of poling a canoe down a rapid. Indeed it 
was a thrilling sight to behold the tall and graceful figure of the 
young Indian, stripped to the waist, his glossy skin shining in the 
morning sun, standing erect and firm in the stern of the canoe—in 
his hand he grasped a stout pole, some twelve feet long, and with 
quick eye and ready hand guided his frail bark from the dangerous 
rocks upon which she each moment appeared about to be dashed 
to pieces. ‘The thoroughfare was near three miles long. We now 
entered a lake very similar to that we had left. Wild-fowl were 
plenty ; but Sabatisie recommended abstaining from shooting, as 
we expected to find moose either browsing on the margin, or wal- 
lowing in the stream. ‘The Indians having resumed their paddles 
in the deep water, we glided quietly on, passing three lakes and as 
many connecting streams. About mid-day the sun became so 
everpoweringly hot, that we resolved to take shelter on the first 
grassy bank we came to. The canoes were hauled up, and we 
cast ourselves under the: shade of a hospitable cedar. I had 
smoked myself drowsy, and was composing my limbs for a doze, 
when Adella making a sign to us.to be quiet, cast himself flat on 
the earth and wormed his body to the water’s edge. In a short 
time he returned to us with the joyful news that two moose had 
entered the stream a short distance below. How he had guessed 
such was the case, before he obtained ocular demonstration— 
whether he heard or smelt them—I cannot be expected to know ; 
but since my rambles with the Indians, I can believe almost any 
tale of their extraordinary sagacity in discovering objects at a dis- 
tance, tracking, &c. &c. ‘The bank on which we were reposing, 
was a small peninsular jutting into the river. Between us and the 
moose, there was a thick clump of alders which reached to the 
water’s edge; but beyond them the bank was clear some distance: 
down, so that it was impossible to get within range of the moose: 
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from the land. A council was held, when Sabatisie proposed we 
should carry the canoes a’ short distance up the stream, embark, 
and coming rapidly down the river, dash round the point, and we 
might be on the game before they could gain the woods. This 
plan was quickly adopted. We embarked about 200 yards up the 
stream. My rifle was half up, my thumb on the hammer, and my 
heart beating with anxiety, when we dashed round the point with 
the rapidity of a hawk pouncing on its prey. 1 scanned the broad 
surface of the stream—but, alas! the moose were not visible. In 
silence and disappointment we glided quietly some distance down 
the rapid, and had given up all hopes of the moose, when a cheery 
cry from Howard told me he had the game in view, and in a few 
seconds | got sight of their enormous antlers. The moose were 
making the best of their way down the stream, and so swift was 
their pace that I supposed it useless to attempt pursuit ; but not so 
the Indians. The river in this part was tortuous, and the rocky 
and abrupt banks were bounded by tall perpendicular cliffs. Sa- 
batisie, grasping his pole more firmly, and keeping time with foot 
and hand, sent the light bark spinning through (or more properly 
over) the rapid torrent,—she actually seemed to fly from wave to 
wave. Casting my glance back, I saw that Adella had no idea of 
being beaten in the chace ; and though the torrent was at this point 
foaming against sharp rocks, the gallant young Indian, instead of 
following the regular course of the stream, dashed directly across, 
and by that maneeuvre placed his canoe some distance in advance 
of ours. For an instant, after performing this daring feat, he turned, 
stood erect, and with a look of triumph waved his hand and ut- 
tered a yell of delight. Sabatisie answered the cry, and the rival 
brothers strained every nerve in the race. No huntsman ever 
cheered his hounds more merrily than did my pilot his light canoe. 
She seemed “a thing of life,’ and well did she answer the call: 
she leapt! she flew! skimming like a swallow on the surface, and 
mocking the rude waves, which, as we advanced, seemed to roll in 
an opposite direction. On, on we dashed. Now the moose are n 
view—now a bend of the stream hides them—and now again their 
broad antlers are seen waving to and fro on the rugged water. We 
were gaining rapidly, and the chace was becoming every moment 
more aud more interesting. Adella was still some distance in ad- 
vance oj us, when an abrupt turn hid both the game and our com- 
rades ; aad before we rounded the rock, the sharp crack of a rifle 
told me iloward had got within range. A moment, and we dashed 
round. ‘I'he scene was wholly changed. Instead of a foaming 
torrent, rugged rocks and towering cliffs, the stream was now broad 
and placid, the banks verdant and easy of approach. The moose 
were still struggling forward, and appeared to be making for a 
thickly wooded island in the centre of the river; nor could all the 
efforts of Adella prevent them from accomplishing their purpose. 
Our companions now paused, as if uncertain how to act; but 
Sabatisie, with a cheery cry, dashed on and placed his canoe be- 
tween tlie island and the main-land; and Adella, taking the hint, 
gained a position so as to guard the other side. Sabatisie now 
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rested for a moment, and leaning over the side of the canoe, took 
a long draught of water.~ He looked as fresh as when we started, 
and though the day was excessively close and hot, yet not a drop 
of moisture appeared on his swarthy brow. After waiting some 
time in suspense,—‘“ Sartain brother Howard send dog to drive 
moose,” muttered the Indian, in rather an anxious tone. Nor was 
he mistaken ; for we soon heard the bay of the dog—but it was of 
short duration, and again all was quiet; when Sabatisie uttered a 
yell that made me almost spring out of the canoe. ‘The moose 
had taken the water, and were making for the main-land on our 
side. Sabatisie made swiftly for the shore, and springing on the 
bank like a grey-hound, arrived fortunately in time to head the 
moose off. Adella had by this gained a position on the other side 
of the river, so that the moose were obliged to make the best of 
their way up the rapid, or run the gauntlet between our canoes. 
The pursuit now again commenced. The canoes were nearly 
abreast, and again the Indians strove for superiority. But now the 
greater strength and bottom of Sabatisie told: the current ran at 
least six miles an hour, yet did he force his light vessel steadily 
and quietly up the stream, so that we were soon far in advance. 
At length we were within range of the moose, but still Sabatisie 
held on. “ Sartain brother Meadows no shoot till I tell you.” We 
were now not fifty yards from the moose, when Sabatisie, choosing 
a good opportunity, placed his pole on the rocky botiom, and 
dexterously held the canoe as firm and motionless as a rock. 
** Now, brother!” A violent plunge showed my ball had not erred, 
and the monstrous carcase came rolling down the current. Adella 
and Howard passed on in pursuit of the other moose, which was 
some distance ahead. 

I had been so much interested in the chace, that I had not 
noticed the great change which had taken place in the weather. 
The atmosphere, which a short time before was bright and cloud- 
less, had suddenly become darkened—the air was thick and sultry 
—at intervals the angry growl of distant thunder could be heard, 
and the trees of the surrounding forests appeared to moan and sigh, 
as if dreading the approaching tempest. Sabatisie’s face (which 
till now had glowed with all the enthusiasm of the chace,) grew 
serious, and casting a glance at the sharp rocks and perpendicular 
cliffs on each side of the foaming rapid, he hailed Howard.—* Bet- 
ter turn back, brother—sartain very bad,” said he, pointing to the 
lowering clouds, which were becoming every moment more dark : 
‘better come back and haul up canoe before storm come.” “ Hallo! 
Sabatisie,” cried Howard, “no shirking with such a fellow as that 
before us !—You are done up, are you ?—I thought that last burst 
up the rapid would blow you. Yoicks! hark forward, Adella! 
they must not kill both the moose—forward, my lad, forward !”— 
and Howard, to my astonishment, seizing another pole, sprung to 
the bow of his canoe, and at once showed me he was deeply skilled 
in the mysteries of the “light bark.” Not a moment did Sabatisie 
hesitate—the taunt had stung him in the tenderest point. A proud 
smile for a moment played over his countenance, and telling me to 
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place myself so as to throw the whole weight of my body in the 
bow of the canoe, he settled steadily to his work. With the as- 
sistance of Howard, Adella had been gradually widening the breach 
between us; but when Sabatisie had trimmed the canoe to his 
liking, and put forth his whole strength, it was evident they could 
not long maintain their advantage. ‘Thus we proceeded, and the 
trial of skill and strength occupied all my attention, till a fierce 
peal of thunder burst directly over our heads, and one vivid glare 
of lightning wrapped the whole scene in a momentary blaze: down 
came the wind, rushing between the high cliffs, and lashing the 
rapid into a white feam. ‘The poor canoe seemed to tremble, as 
Sabatisie, with a dark frown on his swarthy brow, sternly forced 
her against both the tempest and the force ef the current. I now 
began to think we had better have taken the advice of the elder 
Indian. ‘The sharp rocks on each side frowned foreboding on our 
approach, and we could not trust our frail vessel near them: to turn 
back was equally dangerous, as had the canoe broached to and 
taken the swell on her beam, she could not have lived a moment. 
The mist and foam had for some time hid our comrades from view, 
when the report of a rifle brought my recollection back to the 
chace, and I now thought I could discover a dark object drifting 
down the torrent towards us. I was not mistaken—it was Adella’s 
canoe !!—and as it flew past, I could perceive the ferms of two 
persons lying flat in the bottom. As the tempest was now at its 
greatest fury, it required all the skill, nerve, and strength of Sa- 
batisie to keep the head of our canoe to the wind. His eye was 
steadily fixed on her sharp prow; his body thrown back so as to 
form an angle with the pole, which was placed firmly on the rocky 
bottom; and with his feet braced in the canoe, he gradually 
manceuvred her under the lee of a small rock, round which the 
waters formed an eddy. Having gained this position of compara- 
tive safety, he bid me, by signs, cast myself flat in the bottom of 
the canoe; then quickly seizing a paddle, he sprang lightly over 
me, and by this manceuvre instantly changed the bow into the stern, 
and we darted down the angry torrent. As | dared not lift my head, 
I could not see what passed, until I found the canoe driven with 
great force against some soft substance. | sprang up, and found 
we were high and dry on the grassy island from which the dog had 
driven the moose. ‘The gale still raged with frightful violence, and 
my anxiety for the safety of my friend was great; but nothing 
could at present be done; we had most miraculously escaped. 
Sabatisie hauled the canoe up, and turning her over, we cast our- 
selves beneath her, to await the abatement of the tempest. Shortly 
after I had been in this position, I thought I felt something cold 
rubbing against my hand, and turning round, I saw our trusty little 
friend Billy. He was very lame, and the blood was running fast 
from a deep wound in his shoulder, received, most probably, when 
he charged the moose. I dressed the cut, and bound it up, for 
which he appeared very grateful; but the instant it was done he 
started off again in search of his master. 


The storm passed off as quickly as it had gathered: the sun 
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again beamed brightly forth, and the howling hurricane died quietly 
away into a gentle breeze. Sabatisie launched the canoe; we 
stepped in, and were about to shove off when poor Bill came 
hobbling up the bank and requested a passage, It appeared the 
indian had seen, as we came down the stream, part of Howard’s 
canoe high and dry on the rocks of.the point from which we had 
first viewed the moose; this he did not tell me until we were near 
the point, as I suppose he did not wish to increase my anxiety. 
For this spot he now made; and O! how my heart thrilled when 
I saw the shattered canoe strewed on the rocks. We landed, and 
searched in every direction, but could discover no trace of our 
friends, and had almost given them up as lost when a quick and 
merry bark from Billy renewed our hopes. We followed the 
sound, and soon found Howard and Adella; Billy, in utter con- 
tempt of his wounds, madly careering round them. Ours was 
indeed a joyful meeting; and now that the danger was past, we 
had a hearty laugh at the spree. It appeared that Howard and 
Adella, heedless of the storm, had struggled on in pursuit of the 
game. ‘The foam and spray hid every thing ten yards from them, 
when on a sudden they came on the moose standing on a shallow, 
and apparently terrified at the tempest. Howard instantly dropped 
his pole, seized his rifle, and fired,—the canoe flew round with the 
wind, and Adella losing all command of her, they threw themselves 
in the bottom as a last recourse. ‘The last thing they recollected 
was the canoe being dashed to pieces against a rock. When they 
came to, they found they had been cast by the force of the water 
many yards on the point, but had not received any material injury. 
When the dog found them, they were on their way down the river, 
as Adella said he thought Sabatisie would run his canoe on the 
island if he could escape the rapid. ‘I am sure,” said Howard, 
‘“‘T saw the moose I shot at on the shallow, fall; in fact I was so 
near I could not well miss it. What think you, Sabatisie, have we 
any chance of finding it?” “If brother kill him, he for sartain 
soon found; but guess meat now not very good—water in rapid 
very much strong, and rocks sharp.” ‘ Well,” said I, “we are 
sure, I trust, of my fellow, as I much wish to send his noble antlers 
and handsome jacket to England, as trophies. They have a very 
poor opinion concerning the sporting in the Provinces, and very 
little better of that of the United States: indeed I have seen it 
stated by more than one writer, that a gun is an almost useless 
article in these parts, as there is not any game worth mentioning. 
The fact is, these feather-bed sportsmen drive through the country, 
visit the principal places, make a few inquiries, take a short excur- 
sion, perhaps not three miles from the town, with a city sportsman, 
return fagged and disappointed, and in the bitterness of the moment 
pen a description of Sporting tn the Provinces. Had any of these 
fellows been with us last June, salmon fishing in the Nashwalk—or 
July, trout fishing at the river Philip—woodcock shooting in Au- 
gust, round Horton, Cornwallis, or Anapolis—snipe shooting on the 
marshes near Gagetown and Musquash—wild-goose shooting on 
the great Tantramar, in October—had they been at our memorable 
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caraboo. hunt, in January—or had they witnessed the way old 
Sabatisie rigadooned the moose up that rapid,—I have some notion 
their tune would have been changed. But these men have not 
pluck to face the hardships of sporting in a wild country, and ex- 
pect to find game on the post-roads. Come, Sabatisie, let us in 
search of the moose.” 

Howard and Adella started for the point where they were 
wrecked, in hopes of finding their guns, &c. We had not pro- 
ceeded more than a mile, when we found the dead moose high and 
dry on a small island in the middle of the stream. He was a 
splendid creature, at least 16 hands high; his antlers were over 6 
feet in the span. ‘The Indian was not long in stripping off his 
hide, during which I set myself on the bank to enjoy a pipe. All 
trace of the storm had disappeared, save that the stream was turbu- 
lent and muddy, and a few smail trees and broken branches strewed 
its surface. Not having room for the carcase, we were obliged to 
leave it, for which I have no doubt the lynx, foxes, &c., returned 
us many thanks. When we regained our comrades, we found they 
had been fortunate in recovering their rifles; but every thing else 
was lost. A camp was prepared, and we turned in early, being 
much fatigued with the events of the day. 

The. sun was an hour high next morning, before we could shake 
off our drowsiness. It was then agreed we should return to Ana- 
polis, as we could not do much in one canoe. During our trip 
back, we had some good fishing and wild-fowl shooting ; and so. 
much were we pleased with the conduct of Adella, that we promised 
to meet at his camp in October, when, he said, he could show us. 
moose hunting of quite a novel character. We remained part of one 
day with Adella and his pretty squaw, and then started for Anapo- 
lis, which we reached in good health and spirits, highly gratified 


with our excursion. 
ATHENZUM Horku, Feb. 27th, 1840. 





A WEEK AT THE FIRE ISLANDS ON LONG ISLAND. 
BY J. CYPRESS, Jr. 


BEING A CONTINUATION OF “FIRE ISLAND-ANA,” IN WHICH IS CONTAINED A STORY 





OF A MERMAID, AS TOLD BY DANIEL » IN THE FISHING HUT. 





‘“ AstEEP! Venus!”—cried Ned,—“ it would be difficult for any 
sensible person to fall asleep during a recital of such original and 
thrilling interest. ‘The Argonautic expedition, the perilous naviga- 
tion of Aineas, the bold adventure of the New England pilgrims ”»— 

“Have my doubts,” snorted Peter, interrupting Ned’s laudation, 
in a voice not so articulate but that the utterance might have been 
acknowledged for the profound expression of the sentiments of a 
gentleman in the land of dreams. Peter’s drowsiness had finally 
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ptevailed not only over his sense of hearing, but also even over his 
‘sense of imbibition. I picked up his cannikin, and solemnly shook 
my own head in place ef his, as he pronounced the oracular judg- 
ment. “Have my doubts, mostly, mister, I say,” he grumbled 
again, and then the veteran gray battalion that stood marshalled 
upon his chin, erect, and John of Gaunt like, or rather like the 
ragged columns of the Giant’s Causeway, bristled up to meet the 
descent of his overhanging, ultra-Welkington nose. ‘There was a 
noise as of a muttered voice of trumpets,—and then it gradually 
died away, and there was a deep, deep peace. To use Peter’s 
own classical language, he was *‘ shut up.” 

“Asleep? Not a man, Venus,” said Oliver Paul. “If thee tell 
us such yarns as that, we wont go to sleep all night. But thee 
must not ask us to believe them.” 

* Well, every man must believe for himself,” replied Venus, “I 
expect. J admit it’s likely the captin must have'stretched a leetle 
about the length o’ time he was out, I should say. But it’s easy 
to make a mistake about the number of days in them latitudes, you 
know; ‘cause I’ve heerd say the sun shines there several days 
together on a stretch, sometimes, without goen down none; and 
then agin it’s as dark as pitch for a hull month, and ne moon nother. 
Some people reckons the sun can’t rise there, no how, winter 
mornens, on account it’s bein se darn’d cold. How is it about 
that, Mr. Cypress? You're cellege larnt, I expect.” 

“It’s a long answer to that question, Venus. Since Captain 
Symmes returned frem his penetration into the north pole, there 
has been a vast addition to our stores of knowledge of the charac- 
ter and habits of the sun. Professer Saltenstall centends, and 
proves, to my satisfaction, at the least, that the god of day is a 
living animal, the Behemoth of the Scriptures. But I'll tell vou all 
about that seme other, better opportunity ;—the next time we're 
stoeling snipe together, in Pine Creek. Let’s have another story, 
now. Zoph, can’t you get up something? What was that Venus 
said about mermaids? Were there ever any mermaids abeut here ?” 

“Can't say—can’t say,” answered Zoph, with a hesitating, in- 
quiring sort ef deliberation: “can’t say, for my part; but [I’ve 
heerd felks tell there used to be lots en ’em.” 

“ Sarten, sarten, no doubt ;” continued Daniel, with better con- 
fidence. “I know, that in th’ time o’ my gr’t gr’ndf’th’r they used 
‘to be pr’tty censiderabl’ plenty. ‘Th’ old man had a smart tussel 
with a he merm’d—a merman, [ sh’d say—one day.” 

“ Let’s have that, Dannel;” cried two or three voices at once. 

‘‘Let’s have a drink, first;” interposed Dan’s copartner in the 
eel trade,—who probably knew the necessity of soaking the story— 
at the same time uncorking the jug. “‘ Here, Dannel, hand the 
tumbler over to Mr. Paul.” 

“Don’t drink—don’t drink, boys” advised the virtuous Oliver, 
as usual. ‘ Well, if yee will,”—resting the jug upon his knee 
with his right hand, and bringing its avenue of discharge into no 
merely suspicious juxta-position to the tumbler in his left—* if you 
will, you will. Some pork will boil that way.” 
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“Tt’s goen to be a dry story, I expect, Mr. Paul. My throat 
feels ’mazen dusty a’ready.” 

A general drought prevailed, and the watering-pot performed its 
interesting and refreshing functions. 

At last, the ground being put in order, Dan prepared to sow the 
crop. So he hummed and hawed, and threw out his quid, and 
drew his sleeve across his chin, and began his work after this wise. 
—Dan, it will be perceived, is a special economist of vowels, and 
uses no more words than are precisely necessary to “ express his 
sentiments.” 

“* Why, y’ see, th’ old man was one o’ th’ first settlers that come 
down from M’sschus’tts, and he tuk a small farm on shears down 
to Fort-neck, and he’d every thing fix’d aecorden. ‘The most his 
time, hows’m’ver, he spent in the bay, clammen and sich like. He 
was putty tol’r’bl’ smart with a gun, too, and he was the first man 
that made wooden stools for ducks. So he was out bright and 
arely one morn’n—he’d laid out all night, likely—and he’d his stool 
sot out on th’ n’r-east side o’ a hassck off Wanza’s Flat,—(the 
place tuk its name from gr’t gr’ndf’th’r,)—th’ wind bein from th’ 
so’-west princip’ly ; and he lay in his skiff in th’ hassck, putty well 
hid, for’t was in th’ fall o’ th’ year, and the sedge was smart and 
high. Well, jest arter day ’d fairly broke, and the faawl begun to 
stir, he reckoned he heer’d a kind o’ splashen in the water, like 
geese pick’n and wash’n themselves. So he peeked through the 
grass, softly, to see where the flock was; but, ’stead 0’ geese, he 
see a queer looken old feller waden ‘long on the edge o’ th’ flat, 
jest by th’ channel, benden low down, with a bow and arr in his 
hands, all fixed, ready to shoot, and his eye upon gr’t gr’ndf’th’r’s 
stool. ‘That feller thinks my stool’s faawl,’ says the old man to 
himself, softly, ’cause he ’xpected the fell’r was an Ingen, and there 
wa’n’t no tellen whether he was friendly or not, in them times. Se 
he sot still and watched. ‘The bow and arr kept goen on, and to 
rights it stopped. ‘Then the feller what had it, ris up, and pulled 
string, and let slip. Slap went the arr, strut into one o’ gr’t gr’nd- 
f’th’r’s broadbills, and stuck fast, shaken. ‘The old man sniggled 
as he see th’ other feller pull, and then jump and splash thro’ th’ 
water to pick up his game, but he said nother. Well, the merm’n 
—as it turned out to be—got te th’ stool, and he seemed most 
won’rf’]l s’prized th’ birds didn’t get up and fly, and then he tuk 
up the br’db’ll, and pulled out his arr, and turned the stool ov’r and 
ov’r, and smelt it, and grinned, and seemed quite uneasy to make 
out what ’twas. Then he tuk up ’nother one, and he turned ’em 
putty much all ov’r, and tore their anchors loose. 

“Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r wa’n’t a bit skeered, and he didn’t like this 
much, but he didn’t want to git into a passion with an Ingen, for 
they’re full o’ fight, and he loved peace: and besides he didn’t 
want to take no dis’dvantage on ’im, and he’d two guns loaded in 
th’ skiff, and th’ other feller hadn’t only a bow and arr, and the old 
man hoped he’d clear out soon. It wa’n’t to be, hows’mver, that 
the old man shouldn’t get int’ a scrape; for what’s the feller with 
the bow and arr do, arter consideren and smellen a smart and long 
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spell, but pick up the whole stool—every one on ’em—and sling 
em ov’r’s shoulder; and begin to make tracks! Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r 
couldn’t stand that ’ere. So he sung out to him, putty loud and 
sharp, to lay down them stools; and he shoved the skiff out the 
hassck, and then he see plain enough it was a merm’n. Then the 
old man was a leetle started, I expect. Hows’mver, he shoved 
right up to him, and got his old muskets teady. Well, the merm’n 
turned round, and sich another looken mortal man gr’t gr’ndf’th’r 
said he never did see. He’d big bushy hair all ov’r ’im, and big 
whiskers, and his eyes was green and small’s a mushrat’s, and 
where the flesh was he was ruther sealy-like. He hadn’t stitch 
clothes ont’ ’m, but the water was up to’s waist, and kivered ’im 
up so that gr’t gr’ndf’th’r couldn’t see the biggist part on ‘im: 
Soon’s the eld man got done jawen, the merm’n he begun to talk 
out the darndest talk you ever heerd. I disremember ’xactly, but 
J b’lieve ‘twas something jike ‘nergus porgus carry-Yerkus,’ and 
all sich stuff. Ephr’m Salem, the scheolmaster, used to reckon 
twas Lating; and meant somethin ’bout takin load o’ porgees down 
to York: other some said ’twas Dutch: but I can’t say. Well, 
the old man let him talk his talk out, and then he tuk his turn. 
Says the old man, says he, ‘it ant respect’ble, ’tant honest, mister 
merm’n, to hook other people’s property. ‘Them’s my stool,’ says 
he. ‘Ye lie,’ says the merm’n,—speakin so gr’t gr’ndf’th’r could 
hear ’im plain enough when he cum to the pint,‘ ye lie,’ says he, 
‘I jest now shot ’em.’ 

““¢Shot ’em, you b ; says the old man, gittin mad: ‘shot 
‘em? them’s wooden stools what I made myself, and anchored ’em 
here last night.’ 

“«That’s nother,’ says the merm’n; ‘ye blackguard, they’re 
only dead ducks spetrerfried and turned into white oak. I’m seen 
‘em here, and knowed they was cotched fast into the eel grass, a 
smart and long while: good mornen, my old cock, I must be goen.’ 

*«* Lay them stool down,’ says gr’t gr’ndf’th’y, ‘lay them stool 
down, or, by golly, I’ll put a charge o’ shot into ye.’ 

“¢*« Shoot away, my man,’ says the merm’n, sneerin like, and he 
turns off to clear out. So, the old man sein his stool walked off in 
that ’ere way, cotched up one ¢@’ his guns, and, by jings, he let slip 
right into the merm’n’s back, and marked him frem his shoulders 
down, thick as mustard-seed, with about three ounces of No. 3,— 
what the old man put in for brant the night afore. The old thief 
was putty well riddled, I expect. He jumped up out th’ water 
’bout a yard high, and squealed out ’s if he was killed. But he 
wa’n't tho’, for arter rubbin his back a leetle while, he turned round, 
and says he, ‘now, I s’pose you think you’ve done it, don’t you ?’ 
quite sharp and saucy: ‘I wanted a little lead into me for ballast ; 
what’s the costs, squire ?’ 

** « Lay down them ’ere stool,’ says the old man, ‘lay down them 
‘ere stool.’ ‘I won't,’ says the merm’n. ‘If ye don’t,’ says gr’t 
gr’ndf’th’r, ‘I'll give ye t’other gun, and that’s loaded with double 
B; may be ye won’t like that quite so well, perhaps.’ 

“+ Fire away and be d—d,’ says the merm’n, and the old man 
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giv it to him, sure enough. This time he planted it right int’ his 
face and eyes, and the blood run out all white like milk. The 
merm’n hollored, and yawked, and swore, and rubbed, and he let 
the stool drop, and he seemed to be putty much blinded and done 
up, and gr’t gr’ndf’th’r thought he was spoke for. Hows’m’ver he 
thought it was best to load up and be ready in case o’ the merm’n’s 
gittin well, and comin at ’im ’gen. But just as he tuk up his horn 
to prime, the merm’n div and vanished. ‘ What’s the how, now? 
says gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, and he got up onto the gunnels o’ the boat, to 
watch for squalls; and he stood there teteren on a larboard and 
starboard straddle, looken out putty sharp, for he reckoned there 
was somethin comin. There wa’n’t no mistake ’bout that, for 
rights the old man felt the skiff shaken under ’im, and he see right 
off that the merm’n was down below, tryen t’upset ’im and git ’im 
int’ the water. That ruther started the old man, for he knowed if 
he once got int’ th’ water, he’d stand no kind o’ chance with a 
merm’n, which is jest the same as an otter, xcept the sense, you 
know. So he jumped down to his oars, to pull for the hassck. 
That wouldn’t answer much, tho’, for th’ oars hadn’t touched water 
*fore the merm’n broke ’em smack off, and the old man had to pull 
the sprit out the sail, and take to shoven. ‘The moment he struck 
bottom, he heerd a kind o’ grunten laugh under th’ skiff, and some- 
body drew the sprit down, deep int’ th’ mud, so that th’ old man 
couldn’t pull it out; at th’ same time th’ merm’n tilted th’ skiff over 
smart and far, so that her keel was ’most out o’ water, and th’ old 
man was taken strut off both ’s feet, and highsted up int’ th’ air, 
high and dry, holden onto the eend o’ the sprit; and the skiff shot 
away, and left ’im, twenty yards off, or twenty-five I sh’d say, 
mostly. The sprit was putty stiff, I expect, tho’ it bent smartly ; 
but gr’t gr’ndf’th’r hung on’t, like death to a dead nigger, his feet 
bein ’bout three foot from the water's edge when he held up his 
knees.” 

“Dan,” said I (taking advantage of a moment’s pause, during 
which he experienced imbibition), ‘was the old gentleman on your 
father’s or your mother’s side ?” 

“Have my doubts he don’t know nuther,” again muttered the 
sleeping sceptic, whose tympanum readily acknowledged the in 
terruption of a voice foreign to the story,—“ but his father was a 
smart man, and I knowed him.” 

““ Gravius anhelata! Good night, Peter.” 

“ Mr. Cypress,” said Dan, with a face full of sincere anxiety, 
“ would I tell you any thing I did not believe ?” 

“No, Dan, never; no, no; go on, go en. I only asked for in- 
formation.” 

** Well, where was I ?—Yes—yes—Well, there th’ old man hung 
ont’ th’ top th’ sprit, not taken much comfort, I sh’d say. Then, 
up, by course, pops the merm’n, and begins to make all kinds 0’ 
fun th’ old man, and gives ’im all sorts 0’ saace, whilst he stood in 
the water clost by th’ sprit, washen off the blood and pick’n the 
shots out his face. Gr’t gt *ndf’th’r wouldn’t answ’r ’im back, tho’, 
cause he knowed it wa’n’t no use, but he kept wishen some boat 
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would come along and give ’im a hand, and he ’xpected there must 
be somebody or ’nother out that day. Mean time, tho’, he tho’t 
twas best to let th’ merm’n see he wa’n’t ’fraid on ’im none, so he 
tuk out his tinder-box and pipe, and struck a light, and set up 
smoken, quite at ease. Well, there he hung and smoked, putty 
much all of three hours, till he got consid’r’ble tired, I sh’d say, and 
the merm’n looked ’s good ’s new, only ’xcepten the holes in ’s face, 
which was all thick together like th’ holes in th’ black banks, where 
the fiddlers come out on. ‘Wont you walk down, sir?’ says the 
merm’n, arter a while, to gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, quite p’lite; ‘I sh’ld be 
quite happy to shake hands wi’ ye, and make it up.’ 

“ Gr’t grn’ndf’th’r wouldn’t say a word. 

““* Wont ye answer, d—n ye?’ says the cunnen devil, gritt’n’s 
teeth; and he walks up to th’ sprit, and lays hold, and shakes it 
hard, jist as ye’d shake a young pear-tree. ‘Drop off, drop off, 
says he, shaken ’er all his might. 

“Then th’ old man made up his mind he’d got to come; so he 
watches ’is chance, and gives a spring, and jumps, so as to strike 
th’ merm’n’s shoulder, and from that he jumps agin, a good long 
stretch, tow’rds the hassck, where the water was shallerer. 

“The merm’n was.arter ’im strut, and cotched ’im up in no time, 
and then they clinched. That ’ere fight I sh’ld like to seen, may 
be I don’t think. It was hip and thigh, and toss up for the best, 
for putty much an hour ’bouts : sometimes the merm’n bein’ ahead, 
and sometimes gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, dependen mostly on th’ depth th’ 
water; for when th’ old man could keep ’s ground in shaller water, 
he could lick the merm’n to. thunder; but the merm’n was leetle 
the activest in deep water. Well, it couldn’t be ’xpected but what 
they sh’ld both get pr’tty smart and tired, and I reckon they was 
both willen to ’cknowledge beat. ‘Th’ old man was jist goen to, 
when the merm’n sings out, ‘ Mister, let’s stop and rest.” 

“* Done,’ says gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, glad enough; and they stopped 
short, and went to th’ hassck, and sot down on th’ hale grass, 
both breathen like a porpus. 

“ Arter they’d sot there a little while, and got breath, th’ old man 
sung out he was ready; but the merm’n said he wa’n’t, and he 
reck’n’d he felt putty smart and bad. So th’ old man thought 
*twould be a good time to go arter’s skiff. ‘You ought n’t t’ve 
shoved my boat away, any how,” says he; ‘ how shall I get back 
tv’ hum t’-night 2’ 

“«'That’s true,’ says the merm’h, quite reason’bl’; ‘ if y’ll promise 
to come right back, and finish this ere fight, I’ll let ye go.and swim 
arter it.’ 

* ¢T will,’ says th’ old man, ‘honor bright;’ and off he swum. 
When he got off ’bout two rod, he looked back at the merm’n, and 
he thought he seemed to be ’mazen pale and sick. ‘Make haste 
back,’ sings out the merm’n. ‘ Ay, ay,’ says, th’ old man, and he 
struck away. 

“The tide had drifted th’ skiff a smart ways off, and she o 
putty much down t’ th’ beach, on a bar; and ’twas quite.a spell 


fore the old man could get back to the hassck. But when he 
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arriv, there wa’n’t a hair of a merm’n to b’ seen, only in the place 
where he’d sot there was a big heap ©’ white jelly, like a stingen 
quarll. Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r kicked it over w’ his foot, and it made a 
thin squeak, like a swaller high up overhead, and he reckoned it 
giv’ ’im a kind o’ lect’ral shock. So he sot to work and picked up 
his stools, which was scattered putty much all over the bay, and 
he cleared out t? hum. ‘That’s the last he seen o’ that merm’n.” 

“ Surely, surely. Walloped him into nothen, I expect ;” said 
Venus. “TI give in arter that, Dannel.” 

“Have my doubts, agen ;” sung out Peter, waking up from the 
straw, where his universally incredulous judgment had been for 
some time past taking unquiet and sonorous repose. Have my 
aoubts, mister, I say.” 

* You’re drunk, old vulture-nose ;* eried Ned, authoritatively. 
‘Shut up: I’m satisfied that the story is true. What object could 
the old man have had in telling alie? Besides, every body knows 
that mermaids were plenty here once. Wasn’t Jerry Smith’s wife 
a mermaid? Didn’t I see one myself, once, ia Brick-house brook, 
when I was trouting ?” 

“ Likely, likely ;” quoth Oliver. ‘Tell us about that, Eddy. 
When was it? I never heard thee mention it before.” 

‘Yes, you have, Oliver, fifty times: but, as it is a short story, 
and I should like to resolve Peter’s doubts, for once, F’ll tell it 
again.— Don’t interrupt me now.—It was one April morning, in 
that year when you and I had the great flight of geese, Raynor. 
I went up through the woods, and struck inte the brook about two 
miles above the turnpike, and started to wade it down to the road. 
You know how wild the country is there, and how wantonly the 
brook runs, bending, and winding, and coquetting with the winter- 
green and cranberry vines that fringe its banks; how it is constantly 
changing its depth, and strength, and color, sometimes dashing on, 
im a narrow current not more than three or four feet in width, and 
curling darkly and swiftly around the old stumps that are rotting 
by its edges, and then, at a little distance off, spreading free, and 
flowing smooth, to the breadth of twenty yards; while all the way 
it is overarched, and in some places nearly hidden by the inter- 
twined hazel, and alders, and scrub oaks. It is just the stream 
that I should think would captivate a water nymph’s fancy ; it is 
so solitary, and quiet, and romantic. Yau hear no noise while you 
are fishing, save of your own splashing footsteps, or the brushed- 
by, crackling bushes,—scarcely even the rushing of the wind,—so 
deep and thick is the enyelopment of the woods; and in wading 
half a mile, and basketing thirty fish, you might think you was 
alone in the world, if you did not now and then startle a thirsty 
fawn, or a brooding wood-duck. Well, I was coming down through 
a broad, shallow, beautifully gravelled bottom, where the water was 
not more than half-way up to my knees, and was just beginning to 
take more stealthy steps, so as to make the least possible noise (for 
f was approaching a favorite hole), when suddenly I heard what 
seemed to be the voice of a young girl of fifteen or sixteen burst 
out a-singing ahead of me, just around the next bend of the brook. 
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“*T was half frightened to death, for I thought it must be some 
poor mad creature that had escaped from her confinement ; and in 
fact I had heard that Ellen—what’s her name? I forget—had been 
rather flighty ever since young Jones left off paying attentions to 
her. However, there was no backing out for me, now: nulla 
vestigia retrorsum, in the case of a woman, Cypress. I was in the 
fcrape: revocare gradum was out of the question. So I went 
ahead softly, and when I got to the bend, I put my left eye around 
the bushes, and looked. By all the little fishes, it was a lovely 
sight! She was sitting upon a hemlock log that had fallen across 
the brook, with her naked feet and legs hanging into the water. 
There she sat, paddling, and splashing, and combing her long, 
heautiful, floating hair, and singing. JI was entranced, petrified. 
She would sing a little ballad, and then she’d stop and wring her 
hands, and cry. ‘Then she’d laugh, and flirt about her long hair. 
Then again she would look sorrowful, and sigh as though her heart 
would break, and sing her song over again. Presently, she bent 
down to the stream, and began to talk earnestly to somebody. I 
leaned forward to take a look at the stranger, and to whom do you 
think she was talking? It was a trout, a brook treut, an old fellow 
that I have no doubt would have weighed full eight pounds. He 
was floating on the top of the water, and dimpling, and springing up 
about her, as.though he, too, felt and acknowledged the heavenly 
influence ef her beauty. She bent her long fingers, and tickled 
him upon his back, and under his side, and he absolutely jumped 
through her hands, backwards and forwards, as if in a delirium of 
frolic. (It was by her hands that I knew she was. a mermaid. They 
were bluey, and webbed, though not much mere than a black- 
breasted plover’s feet. There was nothing positively icthyal in their 
formation.) After a while she commenced singing again. This 
was a new tune, and most exquisitely sweet. I took out my pencil, 
and wrote down the words of the song, on a blank leaf for memo- 
randa, in my fishing book. Shall I repeat them?” 
* Do it,” we all cried out with earnestness. 
“T’ll try,” said Ned, sighing. “I wish I could sing them. They 
tan somewhat in this way :— 
‘Down in the deep 
Dark holes I keep, 
And there, in the noontide, I float and sleep; 
By the hemlock log, 
And. the springing bog, 
-And the arching alders I le incog. 
‘The angler’s fly 
Comes sas es by, 
But never a moment it cheats my eye; 
For the hermit trout 


Is not such a' lout 
As to be by a wading boy pulled out, 
‘King of the brook, 
No fisher’s hook 
Fills me with dread of the.sweaty cook ; 
But here I lie, 
And laugh, as they try ; 
‘Shall I bite at —_ % No, no, not I. 
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‘But when the streams, 
With moonlight beams, 
Sparkle, all silver and starlight gleams, 
Then, then look out 
For the hermit trout ; 
For he springs and dimples the shallows about, 
While the tired angler dreams.’ 


“The words are not much; but O! how exquisite was that 
music! Cypress. It was like the mellow tone of a soft harp!” 

“‘ Jewsharp, ha-a?” accorded long John: ‘ that’s a nice kind 0’ 
music. I’m told they have ’em large, down to York, and use ’em 
in meeten. How’st?” 

“ Yes, ’tis so, John, they do. But let me get through with my 
story. After the syren had finished her tune, she began playing 
with her companion again. ‘Thinks I to myself, ‘old speckled- 
skin, I should like to have you in my basket: such a reverend old 
monarch of the brook is not to be caught every day in the year. 
What say you for a fresh worm, this morning?’ So I shortened 
my rod, and run it behind me, and let the dobber fall upon the 
water, and float down with the hook to the log where the old fellow 
and the mermaid were disporting. His love for the lady did not 
spoil his appetite. He bagged my worm, and then sprung at my 
float, and cut. I jerked back, and pulled in, and then he broke 
water and flounced. ‘The mermaid saw that he was in trouble, and 
dashed at my line, broke it short off, and then took up the trout 
and began to disengage the hook from his gills. I had no idea of 
losing my hook and my trout, besides one of Lentner’s best leaders 
(that cost me half a dollar), for any woman fishy or fleshy, however 
good a voice she might have. So I broke cover, and came out. 
The moment she caught a glimpse of me, she screamed, and drop- 
ped the trout, and ran. Did you ever see a deer flash through a 
thicket? She was gone in an instant— 

“Gone, like the lightning, which o’er head 


Suddenly shines, and ere we’ve said 
Look! look! how beautiful! ’tis fled. 


“‘Compelled by an irresistible impulse, I pursued. Down the brook, 
and through the brake, we went, leaping, and stooping, and turning, 
and swimming, and splashing, and I, at least a half a dozen times, 
stumbling and falling. It was but at intervals, as the brook made 
its longest bends, that I could catch a glimpse of the fugitive 
nymph, and the last time I put my eager eye upon her, she had 
stopped and was looking back, with both her hands crossed upon 
her bosom, panting, and apparently exhausted. But as I again 
broke upon her sight, she started and fled. With fresh ardor I 
pressed on, calling to her, and beseeching her to stop. I pleaded, 
promised, threatened, and called the gods to witness that my inten- 
tions were honorable, and that I would go and ask her mother first, 
if she did not live too far off. In the desperation of my entreaties 
I talked a little Latin to her, that came into my head, apropos, and 
which was once used by another gentleman,” in a similar case of 
Parthian courtship :—Parthian ?—Yes, that is a correct word, for, 


* Polyphem. to Gal. Ov. Met. 13. 808. 
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O! what arrows did the beauty of the flying nymph shoot into my 
soul! ‘Telling her that she might depend upon my honor, and all 
that, | continued— 


** At bene si noris, pigeat fugisse : morasque 
Ipsa tuas damnes, et me retinere labores— 


that is to say, boys, according to Bishop Heber’s translation, 


“Tf you knew me, dear girl, I am sure you'd not fly me; 
Hold on half an hour, if you doubt, love, and try me. 


But, alas! the assurance and the prayer added fresh pinions to her 


wings. She flew, and despairingly I followed, tearing my hands 
and face with the merciless brambles that beset my way, until, at 
last, a sudden turn brought me plump up against the bridge upon 
the turnpike, in the open fields, and the mermaid was nowhere to 
be seen. J got up on the railing of the bridge, and sat there weary, 
wet, and sad. I had lost my fish, left my rod a mile off, and been 
played the fool with by a mongrel woman. Hook, fish, leader, 
heart, and mermaid, were all lost to me forever. ‘Give me some 
drink, Titinius,’ or Daniel, which I take to be the correct English 
translation. I feel melancholy and mad to think of it, even now.” 





EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY J. R. TOWNSEND, ESQ. 





Tue “ London (New) Sporting Magazine,” from which we quote, 


remarks, that “who Mr. ‘Townsend is, and whether the record of 
his Sporting Excursions in the Rocky Mountains has or has not 
already appeared in print on the other side the Atlantic, we are in 
an uninterrupted state of perfect ignorance; but we are quite sure, 
from internal evidence, that the author is a member of the New 
World, and it is not, therefore, very likely that he would have ab- 
stained from gratifying the curiosity of his Boston fellow creatures, 
or that he would have sent all the way from Columbia to Colburn, 
to scatter his little stories over a London octavo page of print. 
The absence of a Preface, too, goes to assure us that any explana- 
tion respecting the author of the book was very likely to break the 
charm of novelty, and was, therefore, not to be coveted by the 
English publisher. All, however, that we have really and properly 
to do with the book, is to introduce our readers to its most amusing 
sporting incidents, and this we shall do without further preface on 
our part, or delay.” 

On the occasion of three Indians of the Otto tribe visiting the 
camp to which Mr. Townsend was attached, we meet with the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 


While these people were smoking the pipe of peace with us, after breakfast, I 
observed that Richardson, our chief hunter, an experienced man in this country, of 
a tall and iron frame, and almost child-like simplicity. of character, in fact an exact 
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counterpart of Hawk-eye in his younger days, stood aloof, and refused to sit in tiie 
circle, in which it was always the custom of the old hands to join. 

Feeling some curiosity to ascertain the cause of this unusual diffidence, I occa- 
sionally allowed my eyes to wander to the spot where our sturdy hunter stood 
looking moodily upon us, as. the calamet passed from hand to hand around the 
circle, and I thought I perceived him, now and then, cast a furtive glance at one 
of the Indians who sat opposite to me, and sometimes his countenance would as- 
sume an expression almost demoniacal, as though the most fierce and deadly 
passions were raging in his bosom. I felt certain that hereby hung a tale, and I 
watched for a corresponding expression, or at least a look of consciousness, in the 
face of my opposite neighbor. But expression there was none; his large features 
were settled in a tranquillity which nothing could disturb, and as he puffed the 
smoke in huge volumes from his mouth, and the fragrant vapor wreathed and 
curled around his head, he seemed the embodied spirit of meekness and taciturnity. 

The camp moved soon after, and I lost no time in overhauling Richardson, and 
asking an explanatior. of his singular conduct. 

“Why,” said he, ‘that Injen that sat opposite to you, is my bitterest enemy. 
I was once going down alone from the rendezvous with letters for St. Louis, and 
when I arrived on the lower part of the Platte river, just a short distance beyond 
us here, I fell in with about a dozen Ottos. ‘They were known to be a friendly 
tribe, and I, therefore, felt no fear of them. I dismounted frora my horse and sat 
with them upon the ground. It was in the depth of winter; the ground was 
covered with snow, and the river was frozen solid. While I was thinking of 
nothing but my dinner, which I was then about preparing, four or five of the 
cowards jumped on me, mastered my rifle, and held my arms fast, while they took 
from me my knife and tomahawk, my flint and steel, and all my ammunition. 
They then: loosed me, and told me to be off. I begged them, for the love of God, 
to give me my rifle and a few loads of ammunition, or I should starve before I 
could reach the settlements. _No—I should have nothing, and if I did not start off 
immediately, they would throw me under the ice of the river. And,’’ continued 
the excited hunter—while he ground his teeth with bitter and uncontrollable 
rage—‘‘that man that sat opposite to you was the chief of them. He recognized 
me, and knew very well the reason why I would not smoke with him. I tell you, 
Sir, if ever I meet with that man in any other situation than that in which I saw 
him this morning, I’ll shoot him with as little hesitation as I would shoot a deer. 
Several years have passed since the perpetration of this outrage, but it is still as 
fresh in my memory as ever; and I again declare, that if ever an opportunity offers, 
T will kill that man.” 

‘‘ But, Richardson, did they take your horse also ?” 

“To be sure they did, and my blankets, and every thing I had, except my 
clothes.” 

“But how did you subsist until you reached the settlements? You hada long 
journey before you.” 

“Why, set to érappin’ prairie squirrels with little nooses made out of the hairs 
of my head.” I should remark that his hair was so long that it fell in heavy 
masses on his shoulders. 

“‘ But squirrels in winter, Richardson ; I never heard of squirrels in winter.” 

“Well, but there was plenty of them, though; little white ones, that lived 
among the snow.” 

“Well, really, this was an unpleasant sort of adventure enough, but let me 
suggest that you do very wrong to remember it with such blood-thirsty feelings.” 
He shook his head with a dogged and determined air, and rode off, as if anxious 
to escape a lecture. 


The author thus describes buffalo-hunting and killing :— 


The day following, we saw several small herds of buffalo, on our side of the. 
river. ‘Two of our hunters started out after a huge bull that had separated himself 
from his companions, and gave him chase on fleet horses. 

Away went the buffalo, and away went the men, hard as they could dash; now 
the hunters gained upon him, and pressed him hard; again the enormous creature 
had the advantage, plunging with all his might, his terrific horns often ploughing 
up the earth as he spurned it under him. Sometimes he would double, and rush 
so near the horses as almost to gore them with his horns, and in an instant would 
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be off in a tangent, and throw his pursuers from the track. At length the poor 
animal came to bay, and made some unequivocal demonstrations of combat ; raising 
and tossing his head furiously, and tearing up the grou:d with his feet. At this 
moment a shot was fired. ‘The victim trembled like an aspen, and fell on his 
knees, but recovering himself in an instant, started again as fast as before. Again 
the determined hunters dashed after him, but the poor bull was nearly exhausted ; 
he proceeded but a short distance and stopped again. The hunters approached, 
rode slowly by him, and shot two balls through his body with the most perfect 
coolness and precision. During the race--the whole of which occurred in full 
view of the party—the men seemed wild with the excitement which it occasioned ; 
and when the animal fell, a shout rent the air, which startled the antelopes by 
dozens from the bluffs, and sent the wolves howling like demons. from their lairs. 

This is the most common mode of killing the buffalo, and is practised very ge- 
nerally by the travelling hunters; many are also destroyed by approaching them 
on foot, when, if the bushes are sufficiently dense, or the grass high enough to 
afford concealment, the hunter—by keeping carefully to leeward of his game—may 
sometimes approach so near as almost to touch the animal. If on a plain, without 
grass or bushes, it is necessary to be very circumspect ; to approach so slowly as. 
not to excite alarm, and, when observed by the animal, to imitate, dexterously, the 
clumsy motions of a young bear, or assume the sneaking, prowling attitude of a 
wolf, in order to lull suspicion. 

The Indians resort to another stratagem, which is, perhaps even more success~ 
ful. ‘The skin of a calf is properly dressed, with the head and legs left attached 
to it. ‘The Indian envelopes himself in this, and with his short bow and a brace 
of arrows, ambles off into the very midst of a herd. When he has selected such 
an animal as suits his fancy, he comes close alongside of it, and without noise, 
passes an arrow through his heart. One arrow is always sufficient, and it is gene-_ 
rally delivered with such force, that at least half the shaft appears through the 
opposite side. The creature totters and is about to fall, when the Indian glides 
around, and draws the arrow from the wound lest it should be broken. A single 
Indian is said to kill a great number of buffaloes in this way, before any alarm is 
communicated to the herd. 


Our brothers of the angle will not detect much of a learned 
brother in Mr. Townsend. His trout, looking at their size, are 
certainly curious as to their weight ; they must have resembled 
speckled eels. 


In this little stream, the trout are more abundant than we have yet seen them 
One of our sober men took, this afternoon, upwards of thirty pounds. ‘These fish 
would probably average fifteen or sixteen inches in length, and weigh three-quarters 
of a pound; occasionally, however, a much larger one is seen. 


Again, he says :— 

12¢h.—In the afternoon we made a camp near Ross’ Creek, a small branch of 
Snake river. ‘The pasture is better than we have had for two weeks, and the 
stream contains an abundance of excellent trout. Some of these are enormous, 
and very fine eating. They bite eagerly at a grasshopper or minnow, but the 
largest fish are shy, and the sportsman requires to be carefully concealed in order 
to take them. We have here none of the fine tackle, jointed rods, reels, and silk- 
worm gut of the accomplished city sportsman ; we have only a piece of commen 
cord, and a hook seized on with half-hitches, with a willow rod cut on the banks 
of the stream ; but with this rough equipment we take as meny trout as we wish, 
and who could do more, even with all the curious contrivances of old Izaac Walton 
or Christopher North ? 


Now, neither Izaac Walton nor Christopher North is remarkable 
for “ curious contrivances” for taking the trout. Izaae, compared 
with the modern hero of the rod and line, is as the coachman of a 
century back, compared with the Hon. Mr. Jerningham, or the 
Charles Jones, of the present day. 

When the dangers of travelling these rocky mountains are really 
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considered, it is positively a wonder that Mr. Colburn is ever able 
to trap a traveller alive! The following is a thriller :— 


Wyeth told us of a narrow escape he had while travelling on foot near the 
summit of one of the peaks. He was walking on a ridge which sloped from the 
top at an angle of about forty degrees, and terminated, at its lower part, in a per- 
pendicular precipice of a thousand or twelye hundred feet. He was moving along 
cautiously in the snow, near the lower edge, in order to attain a more level spot 
beyond, when his feet slipped and he fell. Before he could attempt to fix himself 
firmly, he slid down the declivity till within a few feet of the frightful precipice, 
At the instant of his fall, he had the presence of mind to plant the rifle which he 
held in one land, and his knife which he drew from the scabbard with the other, 
into the snow, and as he almost tottered on the verge, he succeeded in checking 
himself, and holding his body perfectly still. He then gradually moved, first the 
rifle and then the knife, backward up the slanting hill behind him, and fixing them 
firmly, drew up his body parallel to them. In this way, he moved slowly and 
surely until he had gained his former station, when, without further difficulty, he 
succeeded in reaching the more level land. 


Iron nerve is one of the indispensable arms, without which the 
sportsman in the mountains of America, or the wilds of Africa, is 
in imminent peril at every step, ‘To shoot the buffalo within two 
yards of your feet, and in his last rush—to come uninvited into the 
breakfast-parlour of a panther—to see the hungered snake coiled 
up under your very eye—to disturb the full-grown bear in his soli- 
tude in the willow copse, or the currant bushes, when, too, there 
are but a few twigs between you both,—all these require the heart 
to be a fortress—the eye to be unalarmed—the hand, the wrist, 
and arm to be as steady as those of the marble Apollo, when he has 
loosed the arrow at the Python. A hasty step backward—a tremor 
even of the frame or face, would be fatal; like an ill-assorted pair 
in wedlock, you have plunged into a bad match, and must set about 
effecting, with all the art in your power, that diffreult thing—a 
separation! ‘There is great candor in Mr. ‘Townsend’s narration 
of what he now calls “a ridiculous adventure ;” but while it shows 
the honesty of his mind, it betrays the weakness of his nerve, and 
thus greatly accounts for the want of those dare-devil deeds which 
we look for, as our right, in travellers who choose to venture into 
scenes where wild beasts prevail, but where man’s foot “ hath 
ne’er, or rarely trod.” 


This afternoon I observed a large flock of wild geese passing over; and upon 
watching them, perceived that they alighted about a mile and a half from us, where 
I knew there was a lake. Concluding that a little change of diet might be agree- 
able, I sallied forth with my gun across the plain in quest of the birds. I soon 
arrived at a thick copse of willow and currant bushes, which skirted the water, and 
was about entering, when I heard a sort of angry growl or grunt directly before 
me—and instantly after, saw a grizzly bear of the largest kind erect himself upon 
his hind feet within a dozen yards of me, his savage eyes glaring with horrible 
malignity, his mouth wide open, and his tremendous paws raised as though ready 
to descend upon me. 

For a moment, I thought my hour had come, and that I was fated to die an 
inglorious death away from my friends and my ‘kindred ; but after waiting a mo- 
ment in agonizing suspense, and the bear showing no inelination to advance, my 
lagging courage returned, and cocking both barrels of my gun, and presenting it 
as steadily as my nerves would allow, full at the shaggy breast of the creature, 1 


retreated slowly backwards. Bruin evidently had no notion of braving gunpowder, 


but I did not know whether, like a dog, if the enemy retreated he would not yet 
give me a chace ; so when I had placed about a hundred yards between us, I 
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wheeled about and flew, rather than ran, across the plain towards the camp. 
Several times during this run for life, as I considered it, did I fancy that I heard 
the bear at my heels; and not daring to look over my shoulder to ascertain the 
fact, I only mcreased my speed, until the camp was nearly gained, when, from 
sheer exhaustion I relaxed my efforts, fell flat upon the ground, and looked behind 
me. ‘The whole space between me and the copse was untenanted, and I was 
forced to acknowledge, with a feeling strongly allied to shame, that my fears 
alone had represented the bear in chase of me. 

When I arrived in camp, and told my breakneck adventure to the men, our 
young companion, Mr. Ashworth, expressed a wish to go and kill the bear, and 
requested the loan of my double-barrelled gun for this purpose. This [| at first 
peremptorily refused, and the men, several of whom were experienced hunters, 
joined me in urging him not to attempt the rash adventure. At length, however, 
finding him determined on going; and that rather than remain he would trust to 
his own single gun, I was finally induced to offer him mine, with a request—which 
I had hoped would check his daring spirit—that he would leave the weapon in @ 
situation where I could readily find it ; for after he had made one shot, he would 
never use a gun again. 

He seemed to heed our caution and advice but little ; and, with a dogged and 
determined air, took the way across the plain to the bushes, which we could see 
in the distance. I watched him for some time, until I saw him enter them, and 
then, with a sigh, that one so young and talented should be lost from amongst us, 
and a regret that we did not forcibly prevent his going, I sat myself down, dis- 
tressed and melancholy. We all listened anxiously to hear the report of the gun ; 
but no sound reaching our ears, we began to hope that he had failed in finding the 
animal, and in about fifteen minutes, to my inexpressible relief, we saw him emerge 
from the copse, and bend his steps slowly toward us. When he came in, he 
seemed disappointed, and somewhat angry: He said he had searched the bushes 
in every direction, and although he had found numerous foot prints, no bear was 
to be seen. It is probable that when I commenced my retreat in one direction, 
Bruin made off in the other, and that although he was willing to dispute the 
ground with me, and prevent my passing his lair, he was equally willing to back 


out of an engagement in which his fears suggested that he might come off the 
loser. 


Now Mr. Ashworth was a man of the right kidney, and we con- 
fess it appears strange to us, that though he himself went with his 
arms, they were without supporters. 

The acres comes a little over Mr. Townsend too, on leaving 
Oahu on his return to Columbia, upon seeing some natives part 
with their swarthy friends on board the brig Mary Dacre, dash 
inte the sea, and swim ashore. 

We have had an accession to our crew of thirty Sandwich Islanders, who are to 
be engaged in the salmon fishery on the Columbia, and six of these have been al- 
lowed the unusual privilege of taking their wives with them. Some six or eight 
natives, of both sexes, friends and relatives of the crew, came on board when we 
weighed anchor, and their parting words were prolonged until the brig cleared the 
reef, and her sails had filled with the fresh trade wind. They thought it then time 
to withdraw, and putting their noses together after their fashion, they bade their 
friends an affectionate farewell, and without hesitation dashed into the sea, and 
made directly for shore. J thought of blue sharks, and tiger sharks, and shovel- 
moses, and would not have run such a risk for all the wealth of the islands. 


We have extracted sufficiently from these two volumes to convey 
to our readers a tolerable notion of what they may expect to find 
in the work itself. They will experience much buffalo, a liberal 
allowance of wild horses, plenty of squirrel, incessant privation, 
everlasting natives, and excessive river. The records are not 
written with any remarkable animation, and have the effect of 
giving to us beast and bird more as stuffed specimens in the silent 
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cabinet of the curious, than as the fierce and wild inhabitants, 
trapped or rifled in their native lairs and solitudes. The book, 
however, carries us over new ground; and for what it gives us, 
we ought to be thankful and not critical. And we long, therefore, 
at parting, to be understood as cheerfully going through the cere- 
mony of “smoking the calamet of peace” with him. 


[London (New) Sporting Magazine for January 1840.) 
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NATIVE AND IMPORTED STALLIONS. 


REPLY TO “B. C.” BY “D.” 





. NASHVILLE, 22d Feb., 1840. 
Dear P.: I have been here some time, but the multiplicity of 


my engagements and a slight indisposition from exposure in tra- 
velling during the most inclement season we have had for years, 
has hitherto prevented me from writing ; but your last “ Register” 
has roused me to the task. Duty requires me and others to notice 
such pieces as, appearing in the “ Register,” may perpetuate errors 
either of fact or opinion. 

Without attempting to follow your correspondent “ B.C.” through 
his communication, I will merely give you the observations its 
reading produced, and endeavor to do away the improper bias his 
observations are calculated to effect. 

As to the comparative merits of English and American Stallions, 
I conceive no argument necessary: if thorough-bred, there can be 
no difference in the intrinsic value of the stock, except in so far as 
one may be of a more racing family, beauty, size, and constitution. 
The pure English and American race-horse spring from the same 
root. 

In England, they have long had a printed record of all the blood 
horses of the kingdom; hence there are but few errors or imposi- 
tions in the pedigrees of their horses. Not so in this country. 
Here, until the establishment of the “ Register,” there existed no 
public records of our blood stock, and but few private ones to 
which we could refer. Much of our best racing stock rely on tra- 
dition, and many, I fear, on tmagination. This had induced many 
to prefer the Imported horses; as although some horses race with 
short pedigrees, they have been utter failures in the stud: and 
here let me add, I challenge any man to shew me two numbers of 
the ‘ Register” in which he can find a list of more than one gentle- 
man’s stud where I cannot point him to some gross and palpable 
error—lI do not say intentional, but still an error. Sometimes, Sir, 
I have thought that if a man would take up the “ Register” from 
the first No., and correct all the pedigrees he found wrong, it 
would be a most acceptable work for the public; but the author 
himself would get ‘more curses than coppers.” But to return to 
my subject: uncertain and false pedigrees have lessened the value 
of some of our best Stallions and racers. 

Potomac left the Turf with a most splendid reputation as a 
racer, with a false pedigree; many were induced to breed from 
him, but his stock was utterly worthless. Sir Charles, whose 
blood is and ever must be doubtful, came off the Turf with the 
highest reputation as a racer; but the recent failure of Potomac 
prevented his getting much patronage until the success of his colts 
gave him reputation in the stud. Sir Charles was most probably 
thorough-bred ; but as this could not be asserted on authority, it 
was prudent to distrust his breeding; as no gentleman who has 
thorough-bred stock will breed from horses of doubtful pedigree, as 
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a life-time will scarcely eradicate the stain; so they are induced: 
to patronise imported horses of unquestionable blood, for if the- 
first cross does not succeed, the stock is by no means deteriorated, 
and in the second or third generation sometimes produces splendid 
performers. This has been the case with the Buzzard stock: he 
was a horse of the purest blood, himself a fine performer on the 
Turf, his colts ran well in England:. here he was considered a 
failure. Not so the Buzzard mares; they liave bred race-horses. 
ta. almost everything. 

Your correspondent seems to think we have had among us. 
already some of the best of the English horses. ‘This is true in 
part. Some as fine-Stallions as any in that country are now here, 
so far as blood and performance can entitle them to rank ; and the 
same of brood mares; and some untried eolts, of these last but. 
few first-rate. ‘They have won a more than fair share of purses. 
Of the Stallions I would remark, that no horse decidedly successful. 
as a Stallion has been or can be brought over: we cannot afford to 
buy them. Let those who do not believe this, ask what’ Emilius,, 
Plenipo’, or Bay Middleton could have been bought for at any 
time within the last two years. 

As to their young horses on the Turf, if really promising, we 
cannot afford to buy them; they are worth more in England than 
they can be here. A colt, in his.two year old form alone, is of 
more value there than if successful here until he is aged; anda 3 
year old, if he wins the Derby or Doncaster St. Leger, is worth 
more than a common fortune in America; how then can we expect. 
to get their best racers here ?—only by the purchase of young ones 
on which they do not place a high value. 

Your correspondent doubts the speed of the English horses, and. 
talks of the reputed length of the Courses. On that subject I 
would observe to him, that the Course at Doncaster has been ac- 
curately measured in the presence of Americans, and some of the 
fastest races there have been timed by our countrymen, with 
watches made expressly forthe purpose. The same remark applies. 
to Aintree, near Liverpool. 

A personal view of the English horses, and of English racing, 
has convinced me that their horses have more speed than ours, and 
greater capacity for carrying weight. Now these things admitted; 
and I think no well-informed man will deny it, there is little reason 
to suspect they have less game or bottom, as they are descended 
from the same root, and bred with the greatest care and attention.. 

It is true Boston and Wagner are at this time at the head of the 
Turf as four mile nags. The latter was once beaten at three heats 
by Maria Black; and all candid men must admit that the ill-fated 
Queen should have beaten Boston. 

I believe, on a fair investigation of all the races in our country, 
it will be found that the Imported horses, and the colts of Imported 
horses, have won a full share of all the purses, and at all distances, 
including 4 mile heats. ‘They are not better than our own thorough- 
breds, but are equally good, and more generally cross well. 

The best test of public opinion on this subject, is the price at 
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which the untried colts sell. Now I have no hesitation in saying, 
that on an average they will bring one hundred per cent. more from 
Imported horses, than those gotten by Native Stallions. 

This is one of those questions on which we can never expect 
an unanimous opinion; nor is it desirable. There is no wish to 
lessen the value of our Native stock. It is right, it is politic, it is 
for the general interest that Breeders here should be remunerated ; 
but it is equally important ‘that the Importers should be sustained 
by the patrenage of the public: it is eur only chance te keep up 
the value of our Native stock, and prevent it from deteriorating. 
Let us not war en either, but improve both by judicious crosses. 


Note by the Editor. 
If our correspondent “ D.” was not a practical breeder and turfman of thirty 
years standing, we should not have ventured to publish the foregoing communica~ 
tion. But probably no gentleman in the Uuion is more familiar with the different 
strains of blood which have appeare.! on the Turf, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for the last half century, and as what he asserts on this head he is ready to de- 
monstrate, discussions of this description, maintained with spirit and good temper, 
are not only highly interesting, but of great practical utility. We beg to be dis- 
tinctly understood as not holding ourselves. responsible for the opinions advanced 
either by “ D.” or any ene else. “We do not believe, for instance, that Maria Black 
could have beaten Wagner any distance when he was brought to the post in 
equally good erder, nor are we‘ candid” enough to “ admit that the ill-fated’ Queen 
should have beaten Boston,” though it is very y possible that on a good course, and 
in tip top condition she might have done it. It was “a very tight fit” as it was, 
and it is notorious that The Queen lost ten days’ work in her training for that race. 
Still, until something*beats either him or his time, it is manifestly Unjust*to say of 
any one of Boston’s competitors that they ought to have beaten him. 





INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF COL. HAMPTON’S STUD. 


CONCLUDED. 


We resume from the April number of the ‘ Register” our no- 
tices of the Stud of Col. Wade Hampton, of Columbia, S. C. 
We are more than ever convinced that Be Lattre’s portraits of 
Delphine and Herald were “counterfeit presentments” ef those 
fine animals, and are pleased to learn by a letter from the artist 
himself, that Mr. Troye, the eminent Animal Painter, is now on 
his way to Millwood for the purpose of executing portraits of the 
different “cracks” in the racing stable, as well as of the superb 
broed mares and foals in this splendid stud. 

Since we commenced writing this article, a letter has reached 
us from a favored disciple of Momus in Carolina, who has more 
than once enlivened the columns of our weekly publication, by 
communtications over the signature ef “A Pea Ridger.” We 
quote here a paragraph referring to our first article upon the sub- 
ject of Col. I.’s stud :— 


* * * * “T do not think the artist has done justice to old Delphine. Her 
head is certainly far superier to that ef the Engraving—the general resemblance, 
however, is very good. The “ Herald” I should have recognized in any crowd— 
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there we differ—but we agree that he isa nonpareil. Sovereign is one of the 
finest colts I ever laid winkers upon, and if he don’t turn out a Dick Nailer, then 
they might as well quit making horses. Your opinion of Penelope convinces me 
that you havn’t looked at herses for nothing. She struck me as one of the most 
magnificent fillies I ever looked upon, and “ when she is turned loose, if the acorns 
don’t drop,” as they say on Pea Ridge, then I’m no judge of “fixings.” 


Having given a brief account of its inmates, the annexed sketch 
brings the pencil in aid of the pen, to give the reader an idea of 
the plan and elevation of Col. Hampton’s stable itself. 
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The stable has 120 feet front; the wings are about 20 feet high, 
with the centre slightly elevated, to add to the general effect. The 
building, which is painted white, is of wood, weather-boarded, and 
provided with open luffer boards, for purposes of ventilation. The 
hall is furnished with corn-bins, etc., buckets, sieves, and all the 
paraphernalia of the stable, arranged in apple-pie order. There 
are large roomy boxes for eight horses, opening on the outside ; 
each is partially lighted and well ventilated by the blinds seen 
from the front, which are twelve feet from the ground. The boxes 
have each a small sliding shutter, opening into the passage hall, 
through which the horse reaches his feed in the manger, which is 
placed on the outside, to avoid the necessity of opening the doors 
or entering the boxes. ‘The saddle reom is beautifully furnished 
and fitted up; around the walls hang a great number of superb 
English saddles, bridles, rollers and clothes, while the jockey caps, 
spurs, whips, etc., tastefully arranged, give the repository a fine ef- 
fect. We need hardly add that every thing is composed of the 
very best materials, and supplied with the utmost profusion. 
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The private training course is finely situated on an elevated plot 
of ground about twenty rods from the stable. It is of the usual 
form, and an exact mile in circuit. ‘The paddocks are well laid out 
on each side of the stable, and the walking ground, partially shaded, 
is in the immediate vicinity: The stable is within a minute’s 
walk of the mansion-house, and is situated on the brow of a con- 
siderable elevation. In its rear, at the date of our visit, a very 
neat and pretty house was building for the trainer, Mr. William A. 
Stewart. “The Captain” has acquired a reputation unequalled 
by any trainer ef his age in the country; we never knew a more 
thoroughly practical man, while his strict attention and faithful- 
ness are proverbial. Arthur Taylor has been threatening for years 
to “ quit training” and “settle down,” and we know of no one bet- 
ter able to fill his place on the Turf than ‘ The Captain,” who 
would merely be obliged to throw aside the habiliments of a gen- 
tleman, and disguise himself under an old white hat. For the 
last few seasons, Gil. Patrick and Craig have been Ceol. Hampton’ ~ 
principal jockies, though he has a black diamond or two in his 
stable which are, Sam Slick would say, ‘* actilly ekal to cash!” 

If the reader will accompany us to The Woodlands, an adjoin- 
ing estate of Cel. H.’s, we will introduce him to the Brood Mares, 
F oals, and “the light of the Harem.” In one paddeck were Char- 
lotte Russe and Kitty Heth, both in foal to Imp. Priam; the 
former is since dead of the lock-jaw, a serious loss. Both were 
winners at all distances, and made large, reomy brood mares. In 
an enclosure adjoining, exceedingly well laid out as regards water 
and the situation of the ground, having a fine stable in one corner, 
were Bay Maria and Delphine. ‘The former was in foal to Priam 
and the latter to Hybiscus: To our taste Bay Maria is the model 
of a brood mare; we never saw a more beautiful creature, and had 
she been permitted to run on, she might have acquired as distin- 
guished a reputation as her sister. After winning three races in 
succession, at four mile heats, in aboet as many wecks, she was 
withdrawn from the Turf when perfectly sound at 5 yrs. old. 

Of Delphine and Herald we have spoken before, but we must 
not overlock a chesnut filly foal by Emancipation, out of Imp. 
Tears, running with the latter. As the half sister to Serrow, 
whose short and brilliant career is well remembered in Alabama, 
we are led to form sanguine anticipations of her, which her form 
would seem to justify. She is the property of Joun 8. PRESTON, 
Esq. Tears,by Woful, out of Miss Stephenson—Lucy (a winner 
of nineteen races in England), by Cain, her dam by Bustard, and 
an imported Priam mare, out of a sister to Spermaceti by Whale- 
bone, also belonging to the same gentleman, were in an adjoining 
paddock. Mr. P. has a chesnut filly out of Lucy, and a bay out 
of the Priam mare, both by Imp. Emancipation; the former is in 
foal to Hybiscus. Both mares and foals are a very fine lot. The 
nonpareil merits a distinct paragraph, and she is 

Ruby, a yearling filly by Imp. Rowton, out of Bay Maria. Like 
her dam she is a rich blood bay, without white; if it is possible, 
she is prettier than Bay Maria ever was, though of her, when in 
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her 3 yr. old form, it was remarked on Long Island, that she was 
‘too handsome to run.” She is indeed 





‘as rare a piece, in form and workmanship, 
As Nature’s handiwork'e’er turned out.” 


It would be almost impossible to place your finger on a‘point about 
her that you would have changed a fraction. Such a loin, hock, 
‘and shoulder, and such limbs we never saw possessed by the same 
‘animal. She is ‘already named in several engagements, and if 
‘there are Bostons and Wagners growing up that may be able to go 
‘the pace and the distance with her, we shall yet see the time of 
four mile races “low down in the THIRTIES.” 
| In another paddock was The Actress, an imported chesnut filly 
4 by The Colonel, out of Miss Clifton by Partisan; she is lame in 
: ‘the coronet of one fore foot, aid will not be trained ; she is com- 
ing 4 yrs. old, as is also a fine looking chesnut filly by Langar, out 
of The Balkan; ‘the latter is very promising, and will be again taken 
up. Reprieve is the name given to a dark iron-grey colt by Row- 
‘ton, out of Imp. Augusta, coming 2 yrs. old. He had the distem- 
| per when a foal, and leoked altogether so badly, that he was 
| ordered to be shot. The stud groom, however, took him away 
‘and nursed him for six months or more, and his appéarance was 
so changed when he returned, ‘that no one recognized him. He 
‘is now a colt of ‘fine size and shape, and promises to turn up a 
trump. 

If we had leisure we would invite the readerto accompany us 
to Gadsden, a third estate of Gol. H.’s, adjoining ‘The Woodlands, 
‘situated in a bold and beautiful bend of the Congaree, and see the 
splendid half-bred hunters and saddle-horses, and some imported 
Cattle and Sheep. ‘There is Capital shooting and fishing, too,-on 
the way, on all three estates, and at The Woodlands we can show 
you the ‘finest cotton gin and press, worked by water power, that 
is tobe seen probably in Carolina. ‘But the printer has just inti- 
mated that we have little space at our command, so that we will 
conclude our morning’s stroll by galloping down to his stand at 
‘The Woodlands, and paying our respects to Monarch. 

The reputation of this superb animal extended across the At- 
fantic, and the lively regret expressed in the English Sporting 
World when he gave way, demonstrated the confident expectation 
with which was anticipated his meeting the champions of our na- 
| tive bred stock in'‘four mile lheats—a confidence which the race his 
| ‘|i sister made with Boston at that distance, when not up to the mark, 
it shewed was net misplaced. He came out in 1837, and up to the 
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| close of fis brillian€ career last autumn, never encountered any- 
| thing, either in public or private, that could afford him a trial. He 
} 








the Jockey Club Purse for four mile heats, he three days after 
| galloped round for “The Tattersall Whip,” also four miles, run- 
qi | ning the 4th mile im 1:48, carrying nine pounds extra! In his ex- 


1 never lost a heat, winning, among other races, four times at four 

Nh tailes. In his 4 yr. old year he more ‘than once beat Emily, giving 

Hb) her 27ibs. Some idea may be formed of his rate of speed by 

| | the fact of his last appearance at Charleston, where, after winning 
| 
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ercise last autumn he met with an accident by striking his foot on 
a stone or some other hard substance, by which he sprung the 
leader of a fore leg, and was in consequence withdrawn from the 
Turf. The general regret was heightened from the fact that it 
was intended, should he meet with. nothing able to put him up in 
the course of the campaign for which he was then training, to 
make a public exhibition of his remarkable racing qualities at the 
close of the Charleston meeting, and then place him in the stud, 
where his many admirers would have an opportunity of demon- 
strating their high appreciation of his powers by breeding to him. 
The intelligence of his accident was no sogner made public, than 
letters from all sections of the country poured in to secure his ser- 
vices ; the most extravagant offers were declined, however, and he 
now stands, at The Woodlands, in Stewart’s charge, at $100. 
Some of the finest brood mares in, the South, exclusive of his 
owner's, have been sent to him this season; among others the dams 
of Wagner and Portsmouth. 

Monarch was bred by His late Majesty, William [V., at Hamp- 
ton, Court; he was foaled in 1834, and imported in the autumn of 
1836. He was purchased for Col. H. at the annual sale of the 
Yearlings, for 360 guineas, by Mr. ‘Fattersall, who wrote at the. 
time that “this colt is as like Priam as possible at the same age.” 
He is a rich satin-coated blood bay, with black legs, mane and tail, 
and no other white than a star. He is a horse of great bone and 
substance, and fully sixteen hands under the standard. ‘The finest 
points about him, to our taste, are his chest and loins; very few 
horses evince so much ability to pack weight. He has a well pro-. 
portioned head and. neck, the former clean and blood-like, with 
wide nostrils, intelligent and cheerful eyes, and a throttle large and 
well detached. His arms are muscular and strong, without any 
show of “ beefiness,” while his cannon bones are short and stout, 
the leaders standing out in clear relief; his knees are broad and 
flat, and his pasterns unexceptionably good. ‘There is no lack of 
bone and sinew below the knee; the complaint of their being 
‘too small belaw the knee” has been the most general.one urged 
against. the imported horses, but in this respect Monarch can even. 
give odds. to. his sire, who is, beyond dispute, the most splendid, 
race horse and stallion imported into the United States. by “ the 
Virginia Company.” We never saw a horse that we preferred to, 
him, and had he a Uittle more substance and strength “ behind,” he 
could not be improved. In this latter respect we prefer Monarch, 
who, by-the-bye, is “the very image” of him in general appear-. 
ance. Monarch’s shoulder is very broad and particularly well 
shaped, the blades inclining well back in the sway, forming with 
his loin and quarters an arch of remarkable strength. His chest 
is very roomy and well shaped, giving the utmost freedom to his 
respiratory organs, and instead of being slight or cut up in the 
waist, he is very deep through the flank, while his barrel is ribbed 
home with a degree of power, that reminds one forcibly of the 
Great Plenipo, or of the portraits of old imported Messenger. 
About his thigh and stifle Monarch is especially good, while his. 
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hocks could not possibly be improved ; the leaders are so detached 
that they can be traced from his pastern to the hock, and it occurred 
to us while looking at the formation of his legs from the stifle to 
the ground, that perhaps no horse in the Union was so well calcu- 
lated to cross with Eclipse mares ; it would be impossible to throw 
out @ curb on legs like these. From the elbow to the knee, and 
from the whirlbone to the hock, few horses can measure with him. 
His pasterns are flexible and of good length, while his feet are 
well shaped and sound as Spanish dollars. Monarch was a re- 
markable steady goer, gathering quick and with as much ease as 
any horse we have ever seen. He moved with a long, rating, 
business-like stroke, coming well down to his work, with no clam- 
bering nor dwelling. We frequently see a fast herse all abroad at 
times, with seemingly no ability to get into his stride, but Monarch 
could not be taken by surprise; his action was so even and me- 
chanical that he was always ready, and like a well constructed 
machine, was propelled with a greater or less degree of velocity, 
as directed by the controlling influence of his rider. Added to all 
this he is remarkably fine tempered, ran on his courage, and had a 
nice idea of “ perpetual motion.” He met with all the best horses 
of his day in Carolina and Georgia, but in all his races, at what- 
ever distance, he proved himself too fleet for the fast and too stout 
for the strong. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR “FOUNDER,” 


WASHINGTON Ciry, April 15, 1840: 

* * * * As there is room enough on the sheet I will give 
you a prescription for “ founder,” which a Yankee Pedlar present- 
ed to me some months since, and which I intended to have for- 
warded to you “ pro bono. publico” before, but concluded to defer 
it until I had faithfully tested its value. I did so the seventh time 
yesterday, and having found it as effectual and safe as it is simple 
and incredible, can now recommend it to all who will try it. Per- 
haps you may have the secret as well as myself; if so, my writing 
will be unnecessary. 


When the horse is attacked (or at any stage of the disease) heat (hot) a large: 
pot of water, in the yard. When it boils well bring the animal up to it, and with 
a mop apply the water, first to the left fore leg close down to the hoof, then to the 
right fore leg, and then the hind legs. Commence again at the left fore leg, and 
continue going round until the application is extended to the whole body, saving 
the neck ; then pour on the water witha pail till the pot is empty. If the appli- 
cation be made when first attacked, by this time the horse will be relieved, 
and you need only rub down dry, in the stable, where the wind will not cool him 
off too suddenly. My impression when first told of it was that the hair would be 
more likely to disappear than the founder; but without starting a hair I have 
cured in less than 90 minutes.each, seven horses with my own hands, and two of 
them were so severely attacked that I was obliged to carry the water into the sta- 
ble, being unable to get the patients out of it. Nothing more is necessary but a 


drench of salts (first thing) and another the succeeding morning. H. C. H. 
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Notes of the Month. 


MAY. 











Boston anp Wacner.—The match proposed between these two fine horses 
has fallen through, we presume, as Wagner is advertised to stand at the Oakland 
Course, Louisville, Ky., under the charge of John Goodwyn, Jr., at $150. He 
will be limited to fifty mares. Though an untried horse, his’ claims to patronage 
are as well founded as those of any stallion in the Union. Boston is in training, 
as usual, and promises to gain new laurels during the ensuing campaign. 







New Orveans Races.—The recent Spring meetings over the three courses at 
New Orleans have been of an unusually interesting character. A well known 
writer in this magazine proposes to give in our next number a review of the differ- 
ent meetings. Bee’s-wing won a Jockey Club purse at four mile heats, beating 
Grey Medoc six feet in 7:38; she broke down after the heat, and Grey Medoc . 
galloped round for the purse. Sarah Bladen, another Leviathan, after winning the 
three mile purse in 5:49—5:414, subsequently won a om at four mile heats, 


‘beating Grey Medoc, who was amiss, and Baywood. ‘The racing generally was : 
‘capital. 


Saves or Srocx.—The following lot, composing the stud of Messrs. Watson, 
WEL s & Co., were sold at auction on the 21st March :— | 
Bee’s-wing, ch.f.by Imp. Leviathan, out of Black Sophia by Topgallant, 4 yrs.—to 

Bat. SutTu, Eeq., of Selma, Als. £08,202. cccccccccesnccoevesccccencecesoceanens 5000 
Mango, ch. f. by Taurus, out of Imp. Pickle, 3 yrs., to the same, for.............-.... 1200 t 
The Poney, ch. h. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs.—to THos. J. WELLS, : 

Esq., of Alexandria, La., for 
Queen of Trumps, gr. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacolet, 4yrs., to the same for..... 1650 
Caroline Malone, b.f.by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard, 3 yrs.—to Messrs. AVER- 

RETT & Reppick, of Kingston, Autauga Co., Ala., for...............------..--- 


The latter was disposed of at private sale ; the purchaser of John Malone has not 
transpired. 


Col. Jouw Lamar, of Macon, Ga., has sold to Mr. Aveustus Lam, his ch. f. i. 
Harriet Wells, by Andrew, out of Virginia by Lafayette, 2 yrs., for $1200. 


The same gentlemen have bought the following blood stock from Jas. Scort, 
Esq., of Chenyville, La., at $6000 for the lot. 


. 1. B. m. by Sir Archy (the dam of Giantess), dam by Selden’s Virginian, 18 yrs. 

- 1 et 4 Imp. Leviathan, out of No. 1 (own sister to Gov. Poindexter), 6 yrs. 

Ch. f. Cordelia, by Imp. Leviathan, out of No. 1, 3 yrs. 
. Ch. f. Augusta Williams, by Imp. Leviathan, out of No.1, 2 yrs. 

—— by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. J, suckling. 
—— by Imp. Glencoe, out of No.2, ditto. — ; 
. Ch. m: by Elliott’s Napoleon, d. by Daredevil, and her produce by Imp. Leviathan. 
. Ch. m. by Sumpter, dam unknown, and her produce by Imp. Leviathan. 
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Col. Joun S. Preston, of Donaldsonville, La., has presented to Joun F. Mixer, i 
Esq., of New Orleans, his imported colt Sorrow, by Defence, out of Tears by lf 
Woful, 4 yrs. old. 

Josuua Boswe tt, Esq., of Kentucky, has bought from Duncan F. Kenner, 
Esq., of New Orleans, his half interest in Picayune, by Medoc, for $1000. 


The half of Woodpecker, the sire of Grey Eagle, and other good ones, has been 
purchased of M. R. Tarlton, Esq., by Messrs. J.J. & A. Cunningham, of Clark Co., 
Ky., for $5000. 

The Brotuers Kenner, of New Orleans, have purchased the superb Medoc 
filly, Luda, of Jossra G. Boswe.t, Esq., of Childsburg, Ky., for $4000. Also 
one half of his 2 yr. old gr. f. by Eclipse, out of Grey Fanny, the dam of Grey 
Medoc, by Bertrand, for $1500. 

Monmouth Eclipse.—This fine — been purchased of Joszrn H. Van 
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Mater, Esq., of Monmouth Co., N. J., to supply Medoc’s place in Kentucky, by 
Messrs. W. W. Bacon & Co., for $12,000. The horse has reached his stand in. 
safety, and a correspondent at Lexington informs us that. eighty mares are already 
engaged to him at $100 each. 


Joun F. Miter, Esq, of New Orleans, has purchased of Wau. G. Haun, Esgq.,. 
his br. f. Kate Haun, by Stockholder, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs., for $1700. 





Martcues.—The following match has been made to come off on the first Wed- 

nesday in December next, over the Louisiana Course, New Orleans, La., for $5000 

a side, $1000 ft., Two mile heats :— 

Duncan F. Kenner. names Imp. ch. f. Houri, by Langar, out of Annot byle by Ashton— 
now 2 yrs. old. 

John F..Miller names Imp. b. c. Sorrow, by Defence, out of Tears by Woful—now 4 yrs. 





Race Courses anp Jockey Ciuss.—James S. Garrison, Esq., has purchased 
an interest of one half in the ‘‘ Louisiana Course,’’ New Orleans, and we see that 
his partner in the “ Metarie,” Ricnarp Apams, Esq., also. of Virginia, has become 
the proprietor of the Donaldsonville Course, situated on the Mississippi river, 
about eighty miles above New Orleans. 


The Waynesboro’ (N. C.) Jockey Club has been organized by the appointment 
of Wx. B. Meares, Esq., President, and Col. Joan McLeop and Joun Wrient,. 
Esq., Vice Presidents. Mr. James Griswo tp is the Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 


Mr. Wa. W. Girr has purchased an interest of one half in the North Missis- 
sippi Race Course, at Holly Springs. 


“ We learn that the proprietors have conditionally disposed of the Cincinnati 
ourse. 
OsrruartEs—Mr. Payne’s recently purchased draft from the stud of Mr. Bata- 
GATE, at West Farms, had nearly reached Wheeling, when Mr. P. was so unfor- 
tunate as to lose Maid of the Mill. Ina struggle excited by an attempt to shoe 
her, she broke a blood vessel and died instantly. She was heavy in foal (with a 
colt) to Imp. Trustee. 

Mr. Joseph H. Van Mazer, of Monmouth Co., N. J., writes us that his horse 


Bolivar, by Oscar, dam by St. Tammany, was found dead on the morning of the 
8th inst., as is supposed from cholic. 











ImportaTIoN or Srock pirEcT TO ILLinots.—Within a few weeks a public 
spirited citizen of Illinois has imported direct from England a horse of the most 
fashionable blood, a filly bred by his late Majesty, and a fine lot of Durham Cattle, 
Berkshire Pigs, etc., the first ever imported into that State. The gentleman re-. 
ferred to is Col. Cuartes Oak.ey, of Tremont, Tazewell County, where the 
stock will remain. The horse Onus, was got by Camel (sire of Touchstone and 
a host of good ones), out uf The Etching (bred by Mr. Gauntlett in 1826) by Ru- 
bens, her dam Lamas by Gohanna, out of Sister to Chester by Sir Peter. See 
Eng. and Am. Stud Book, p. 616. ‘The filly was bred at the Royal Hampton 
Court Stud, and was got by Actzon, out of Ada (bred by Lord Exeter in 1822), 
sister to Augusta, by Woful, etc. See same work, p. 526. The Cattle and Hogs 
are described, by those who saw them landed at St. Louis, as a very superior lot. 








4 i Names Ciaimep.—Wwm. Gipsons, Esq., of Madison, Morris Co., N. J., that 
i i i) of Yamacraw for his colt foal by Shark, out of Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Charles, 





i dropped on the 26th March. 


Pi | Epmunpv J. Hamitton, Esq., of Causin’s Manor, Md., that of Pryor, for his 
hy | b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Queen of Clubs by Eclipse, 2 yrs. ‘That of John 
AN | Causin for his 2 yr. old b.c. by Imp. Zinganee, out of Attaway by Sir James, 
Wh) That of Miss Wills for his 2 yr. old gr. f. by Imp. Zinganee, out of Laura by 
Hii) | Rob Roy. ‘That of Kate Harris for his yearling gr. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Ni- 

ie non de.l’Enclos. That of Mary Grace for his yearling b. f. by Imp. John Bull, 
Tie out of Queen of Clubs by Eclipse. That of G. W. forhis ch. c. by, Imp. John 
H Hi | Bull, out of Ninon de l’Enclos, foaled on the 28th March. That of William T. 
my Porter for his b. c. by Imp. Margrave, out of Attaway, foaled on the 11th April. 
Hil The latter name having already been claimed, we would suggest—with our grate- 
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ful acknowledgments for the compliment implied—that the Margrave colt out of 
Attaway take the name of Corinthian. 

Mr. Geo. W. Marruews, that of Miss de Lamartine, for his 3 yr. old b. f. by 
Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Attaway by Sir James. 


Tuomas Payne, Esq., of Va., that of Margaret, for his yearling filly by Imp. 
Margrave, out of Rosetta (the dam of Philip and Jack Pendleton) by Trafalgar ; 
he paid Col. Wuire $600 for her when a foal. ‘Fhat of Daylight for his ch. c. 
by Philip, out of Jane Shore by Sir Archy, marked like “‘ Old Whitenose.” That 
. — for his 2 yr: old filly by Imp. Leviathan, out of Jane Shore by Sir 

rehy. 


Messrs. J. M. Pinpett & Geo. Trotter, of Lexington, Ky., that of Dick 
Bucknor, for a ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Shepherdess by Apollo. That of 
Chemisette for a filly by Imp. Glencoe, out of Sappho by Goode’s Arab. That of 
Garter for a by Imp. Glencoe, out of a Trumpator mare. 

Joun Lamar, Esq., of Macon, Ga., that of Oakmulgee, for ab. c. without white, 
foaled on the 12th March last, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Susan Watkins. 

Messrs. J. & P. Voornees, of Dayton, Ohio, that of Charley Anderson, for 
their yearling ch. c. by Medoo, out of a Mercury mare. 

Col. Wm. C. Boon, of Fayette, Mo., that.of Feltress, for a 2 yr. old filly by 
Imp. Felt, dam, by Bertrand. ‘That of Ann Ward for a 3 yr. old filly by Imp, 
Sarpedon, out of May Dacre by Marmion. 

E. B. Barrier, of the Forks of Elkhorn, Ky., that of Marshal Eclipse for his 
2 yr. old b. c. by Eclipse out of Lady Gray. 

Dr. Lemvet Sanvers of Franklin Co., Ky., that of John €: Stevens for his. 
b. c. foaled 26th of March 1840, by Medoc, dam by William of Transport. That 
of Honest Amos, for his yearling b. c. by Birmingham, dam by Trumpator. That 
of Train Boy. for his yearling br. ¢. by Imp, Tranby, dam by William of Trans- 
port. The name of “ John C. Stevens” being that of Mr. LeavELu’s Medoc colt,, 
now on the turf, we suggest (as requested) that of Stevenson. 

S. Bursriver, Esq. of Forest Hill, Ky., that of Shippen for his 3 yr. old b. fi 
by Rodolph, dam by Bertrand. That of Diana for his 3 yr. old b. f. by Rodolph,. 
dam by Imp. Cuntract. 

Joun Lewis, Esq. of Llangollen, Ky., that of Swétzer, for his 3 yr. old b. c. by. 
Imp. Swiss, out of Vixen. 


CapwaLLapEeR Lewis, Esq. of Gully Green, Ky., that of Bet Travers for his 
2 yr. old b. f. by John Richards, out of Vixen. 


Maj. B. Luckert of Franklin Co., Ky., that ef Red Sephia, for his yearling. 
ch. f. by Birmingham, out of Maria Ward by Holliday’s Alexander. That of Anne 
Maria, for his yearling b. f. by Birmingham, out of Ann Fenwick by Sea Gull. 
That of Espérance for his yearling b. c. by Birmingham, out of Sarah Gatewood 
by Ganymede. That of Bradford forhis ro. c. by Birmingham, dam by Superior. 
That of Arrette Taylor for his b. f. foaled 17th March 1840, by Imp. Richard, out 
of Ann Fenwick by Sea Gull. That of Druda for his 2 yr. old b. f. by Bolivar, 
out of Sarah Walker by Sea Gull. 


W. G. Sxitiman, of Faney Farms, near Lexington, Ky., that of Earl of Marl- 

borough for his 3 yr. old b. c. by Sarpedon,.out of Dutchess of Marlborough. 
-E. Warrietp, Jr. Esq., of Lexington, Ky., that of Bozhwig for his ch. f. by 

Imp. Hedgford, out of Rowena. This filly is in the Gold Stake. 

Maj. R. J. Gace, of Unionville, S. C., that of Kate for a filly dropped 27th of 
April, by old Jonathan out of Amigo. 

Samuet Witson, Esq., of Bacon’s Castle, Surrey Co., Va., that. of Avon, for- 
his yearling filly by Lnp. Priam, out of Flying Nancy by Arab. 
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